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The efficiency of an organization may be 
measured by its wage and tax statistics. Facts 
are loud speakers. 


During the ten years ending Dec. 31, 1926, the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) paid $444,400,000 
in wages to its employes. 


In addition, the management has provided such 
agencies as the Stock Purchase Plan, the Death 
Benefit Plan and the Annuity Plan, all of which 
have a very definite money value to the individual 
and entail a corresponding expense on the part 
of the Company. 


Employes of the Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana) are contented, well-paid workers. They 
are able to carry on their work in loyal, whole- 
hearted fashion because they have been given 
practical proof that the Company is interested in 
their welfare and is quick to reward their effort 
and ability. 


A labor bill of more than 444 million dollars 
for a ten year period is part of the statistical 
record of the service of the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana). It gives some idea of the actual work 
required of this organization to supply the petro- 
leum needs of the people of the Middle West. 


For the same period, taxes paid into the treas- 
uries of the Federal, State, County and Municipal 
Governments by the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) amounted to more than $122,000,000, 
or nearly 28% of its total labor bill. 


It is apparent that in an industry where labor 
constitutes as large a percentage of the cost of 
operation as it does in the oil business, an organ- 
ization which pays a tax of nearly 28% of its total 
labor cost is doing full duty as a loyal citizen. 


The tax and wage statistics of the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) for the last ten years — 
over 122 millions in taxes, over 444 millions in 
wages— proclaim this Company an ably-managed, 
efficient organization. 


During all of these years the management of 
the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has held the 
faith that satisfactory profits are an inevitable 
reward of essential service honestly rendered. 
The operation of this business has been, and is, 
based upon such service. 


During all of these years, the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) has waged a ceaseless war 
against waste, applying science and common sense 
to everyday problems, following the principles of 
fairness, justice and equity to all—-to the worker 
—to the competitor—to the customer. 


Today the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
occupies an enviable position in the foremost 
ranks of America’s largest institutions of service, 
and it enjoys the respect and esteem of all with 
whom it comes in contact. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
General Office: Standard Oil Building 


Chicago 
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Master Farmers Use Improved .Equipment 


Investment in Labor-Saving Machinery and Conveniences Proves Profitable 


[1 the Master Farmers have all the latest 
D and large sized tools and machinery ? 

Were they as much in the lead in buying 
trucks, tractors, corn pickers, milking machines 
and electric light and power plants as in using 
the McLean system in raising hogs, or silage in 
feeding cattle, or limestone and phosphates in 
legume growing? 


How close a connection is 


By Jay Whitson 


tor a desirable addition to their farm equip- 
ment, 

All eight of the tractor owners continue to 
use horses extensively in preparing for crops, 
tending and harvesting. The value of the trae- 
tor in getting the peak load of spring work 

done on time, the saving 











The farm home of Lewis Morris, Polk county, [owa. 


there between making use of the best and latest 
in the way of farm equipment and the most 
profitable operation of the farm? These ques- 
tions are some of those that have been asked 
us most frequently in regard to our 1926 Master 
Farmers. <A description of the machinery and 
equipment these outstanding farmers have 
found desirable and necessary may offer help 
to others, 


Value of Tools an Individual Matter 


The thing that impressed me most about this 
part of their business was the wide variation in 
value placed on certain tools or equipment by 
different Master Farmers. It reminded me 
again that whether a certain tool is desirable 
or profitable is an individual farm matter. The 
size of farm, type of soil, acreage of crops, 
amount and kind of livestock kept, and the lo- 
cation of the farm are some of the factors that 
govern the machinery requirements of a farm. 

Mechanical corn pickers have proved profit- 
able investments about which the owners are 
enthusiastie on the farms of George Godfrey 
and William MeArthur. Each of these has 
around 150 acres of corn to husk cach year. 
Sut William Wendt, with a 90-acre farm, or 
George Christphel, with 100 aeres, or E. F. 
Morris, with 110 acres, has only 30 to 50 aeres 
in corn. Out of this acreage a silo is filled, 
generally several acres hogged down, and com- 
monly some eut for fodder. Tfusking isn’t a 
sufficiently big job on these farms to worry 
the owners. Ownership of a third or a fourth 
or a fifth part of a mechanical corn picker, no 
matter how satisfactory or efficient, would be 
of no interest to them, 

The size and type of farm also are important 
factors in the Master Farmer’s use of tractors, 
trucks and grain elevators, Eight out of the 
fourteen used tractors. All but two of the ten 
operating farms of over 150 acres in size used 
them. This percentage is much higher than 
the average of the state. On seven out of the 
eight farms, tractors were kept almost exelu- 
sively for field work and home-farm belt work. 
One Master Farmer used his tractor consider- 
ably in doing community threshing and corn 
shelling. All of these men had found the trae- 





of the lorses during 
evrain cutting and fall 
plowing, and the belt 
use in silo filling, grind- 
ing feed, and so forth, 
were the points all these 
tractor owners empha- 
sized. | was impressed 
by their plaeing first 
emphasis on the trae- 
tor’s value in the spring 
rush and second on hot 
weather work. I had 
expected some to place 
the greatest importance 
on belt work. 

Kieht out of the four- 
teen owned trucks used. 
for the farm business 
only. In addition, two 
others were considering the purchase of trucks 
when I visited their farms, last summer or fall, 
This is a high percentage—several «times that 
of the general run of farm operators. 

I believe that this is mueh more striking than 
the ownership of tractors. Quick and conven- 
ient transportation not only for the farm fam- 
ily but for farm products is becoming inereas- 
ingly important in the farm business. That 
these Master Farmers have so largely come to 
make use of trucks in hauling grain, feed, live- 
stock, limestone and phosphate is significant. 
Taking immediate advantage of an improve- 
ment in the livestock market; hauling grain 
or feed at the time wanted, even tho the horses 
are busy with field work; using more lime and 
phosphates because of easier and quicker trans- 
portation from the railroad station—these are 
some of the reasons that 
made Master Farmers 
look upon trucks with 
favor. 

The use of an im- 
proved type of land roll- 
er by eleven of the Mas- 
ter Farmers, and their 
wood record in. getting 
a. stand of legumes 
speaks well for such 
tools. All of the eleven 
who own and use these 
improved — rollers are 
sold on their value for 
small grain, clover and 
alfalfa. 

One requirement for 


Twelve out of the fourteen had litter ear- 
riers in their barms. Here was a labor saving 
device that was not dependent on the size of 
the farm. All the smaller farms owned by Mas 
ter Farmers were thus equipped exeept one, 
the owner of which planned on putting in a 
litter earrier this year. 

While only two of the Master Farmers used 
machine corn pickers, all used hay loaders. 
Nine out of the fourteen used grain elevators 
and eleven of them had silos that they filled 
regularly. 

Nine of these men use two row eultivators 
in tending their corn crop. None of these used 
them exclusively for all the corn in all eulti- 
vations. The ability and age of the men doing 
the cultivating are the deeidine factors as to 
how much the two-row cultivators are used. 
George Godfrey uses them for all eultivations 
on most of his corn. Lenus Hagelund uses one 
for one cultivation generally on part of his 
corn, The rest are between these two in amount 
of use. 


Dairy Barn Equipment in-General Use 


All of the Master Farmers who made dairy- 
ing an important enterprise had factory-made 
dairy barn equipment such as swinging steel 
stanchions and steel partitions, Three barns 
were equipped with individual drinking cups 
and four with steel ealf stanchions and bull 
pens. 

Nine of the Master Farmers owned an inter- 
est in a small threshing outfit that did the 
threshine for the owners of the machine. Eight 
were members of silo filling rings where ma- 
chinery was owned in partnership and filling 
done co-operatively. 

All of the Master Farmers had water supply 
systems, including windmills and eisterns or 
supply tanks. Several had gas engines to sup- 
plement the windmill when needed. Some of 
them had water in or adjoining each building 
that housed livestock. Six had water in at least 
one barn. Twelve had it in or adjoining the 
main hog house. Six had it in their poultry 
houses. 














a Master Farmer is to 
cwn and use a manure 
spreader. Every one of 
the fourteen had used a manure spreader of his 
own for fifteen years or longer, except those 
who began farming within fifteen years. Three 
owned two spreaders in working order. These 
were on farms handling the most livestock and 
having 350 or more loads of manure to haul 
out each vear. Getting the manure out as large- 
ly as possible before the beginning of the field 
work season made the investment in the second 
spreader profitable, the owners believed. 





Barn and tool house on La Doux farm, Dickinson county, Iowa. 


The farm homes were as well taken care of 
as the farm buildings in the way of equipment 
and labor-saving and ‘comfort-providing con- 
veniences. All of the homes occupied by the 
families of these Master Farmers have fur- 
naces, improved lights, power washers and wa- 
ter in the house. All have bathrooms, but three 
lack one or two points in having a complete 
sewage disposal system. Eleven have electric 
lights, six getting (Concluded on page 24) 
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THE TAX HEARING AT DES MOINES 
IN JULY 


TARTING with July 11, a hearing will be 
held in the state house at Des Moines on 
tax valuation. This hearing does not concern 
the difference in assessments on different farms 
in the same county. Farmer Smith, of Adair 
county, who feels that his farm was assessed 
too high as compared with other land in Adair 
county, will have no opportunity whatever to 
air his grievance at Des Moines in July. Indi- 
vidual property owners had their last chance 
in April when the different local boards of re- 
view met. The duty of the state executive 
council in its equalization meeting at Des 
Moines is to determine the relative taxable val- 
ues of farm land and city property of the dif- 
ferent counties. This board can if it wishes 
raise the taxable value of farm land in Adair 
county and cut the taxable value of city prop- 
erty in Adair county or vice versa. But what- 
ever the board does it does on a county-wide 
basis, 

Farm organizations that wish to make a 
showing before the state executive couneil in 
July should consider two things. First, they 
ean try to prove that farm land in that partie- 
ular county is being assessed higher relative to 
its true value than farm land in other counties 
of the state. Second, they ean try to prove 
that the farm land of their county is being as- 
sessed higher relative to its true value than 
the city property in their county. The second 
line of attack is better in most cases. In order 
to prepare effective exhibits along this line it is 
essential to obtain from the assessor’s office the 
assessed value of, a number of representative 
pieces of farm land and city property. As a 
rule it is a good plan if the values can be ob- 
tained from the county recorder’s office or 
from loeal real estate men to take those pieces 
of property which have changed hands during 
the past two years. In this way it is possible 
to work out a definite ratio between the sales 
priee and the established value. 

In the case of city property it is a good plan 
to separate it into two or three different 
classes. In the ease of small houses worth 
$5,000 or less it will ordinarily be found that 
the assessed value is just about as high relative 
to the real value as is the case with farm land. 
In the case of down-town business properties, 
the more expensive residences and vacant lots 
it will be found in most counties that the ratio 
is far less than with farm land. We suspect 
that in most cases it will be found that the ra- 
tio of farm land assessed values to farm land 


sale values will be around 50 or 60 per cent, 
whereas in the case of down-town business 
properties it will ordinarily be 30 or 40 per 
cent. Of course, in some counties it may be 
found that the ratio on farm lands will be as 
high as 75 per cent. 

In gathering this data take it as it comes 
and don’t throw out any of it simply because 
it doesn’t prove what you want it to. It may 
be that you will find after investigation that 
the farm land assessment in your particular 
county is not entitled to much of a reduction 
and that it will not be worth while for you to 
appear before the state executive council. The 
chances are, however, that it” will be worth 
while for the farmers in most counties to have 
some one represent them because there is 
scarcely a county in the state where the farm- 
ers are not paying twice as much per capita to- 
wards supporting the state and county govern- 
ments as the people who live in the towns and 
cities. 

Evidently there are vast resources of pro- 
ductive wealth in the towns and cities which are 
escaping taxation. Doubtless it is impossible to 
reach all of them under our present method of 
taxation but the farmers can do something to 
improve the situation if they will make a reso- 
lute showing before the state executive council 
at its meeting starting with July 11. 
pecially important this year to present accurate 
exhibits because of the fact that a determined 
effort is going to be made this vear to unde the 
good work of the executive council two years 
ago which saved the farmers of Iowa several 
million dollars. 





FARMERS’ RE-LOAD STATIONS 
P AT Mason City, Iowa, a start is being 
made toward the creation of a co-operative 
concentration point for hogs. The Chicago Pro- 
ducers and the Towa Federation of Livestock 
Shippers are co-operating in getting the pro- 
ject under way. They need enough shipping 
associations signed up on contract with the con- 
centration point so that they will be sure of 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand cars a 
vear. Ten thousand dollars of stock must also 
be raised, five thousand of which will probably 
be eontributed by the Chicago Producers. 
There will likely be no trouble in raising this 
much eapital, The principal difficulty prob- 
ably will lie in getting the proper number of 
shipping associations signed up. In order that 
there may be no failure of volume, it is the plan 
of the organizers to sign up only those local 
shipping associations that have contracts with 
their members, so that there will be assurance 
both that the shipping association will get the 
business in its territory and that the concentra- 
tion point will get the business of the shipping 
association. 

Some diseussion is now going on as to the 
control of the new organization. The first plan 
provided for three directors to be named by 
the shipping associations and two to be named 
by the Chicago Producers, but with 51 per cent 
of the stock to stay in the hands of the Chicago 
Producers. This may be altered to give a ma- 
jority both of the stock and of the board of 
directors to the local associations. 

The function of the concentration point is 
probably familiar to most of our readers. The 
plan will be to have affairs at the local station 
handled just as they have been, except that the 
load will be billed out te Mason City imstead of 
to the market selected by the manager. At 
Mason City the hogs will be graded and sorted, 
and each individual shipper credited with so 
many pounds of ecertam grade. Then the hogs 
will be grouped into carloads according to 
grade, and sold to one of a number of possible 
markets. Bids on hogs of the grade specified 
will be seeured from local buyers, other corn 


It is es- . 


belt packing plants, eastern buyers, and these 
checked with the prices at Chicago. The best 
bid will, of course, get the grade. 

A considerable opportunity for *savings is 
provided here, since the most carloads from 
local shipping associations are mixed grades, 
and since a market that is paying up well on 
one grade may be paying low on another. By 
grading and resorting at the coneentration 
point, it will be pessible to market each grade 
to the best advantage. After the sales are made, 
checks will be sent to the local shipping asso- 
ciation by the manager of the concentration 
point, and these will be pro-rated back to the 
shipping association members in the usual way. 

Besides providing an opportunity for saving 
in marketing at once, the establishing of a ¢o- 
operative concentration point in Iowa marks 
the.start of a really effective way of control- 
ling the corn belt hog market. The increase in 
the trucking business of local packers has erip- 
pled a good many shipping associations, and 
has lessened the power of the Iowa hog pro- 
ducer over his market. By creating coneentra- 
tion points of this type over the state and over 
the corn belt, it is to be hoped that eventually 
it will be possible to work out a selling service 
in co-operation with the farmers’ terminal 
firms that will give the hog producer equality 
of bargaining power with the buyers. 

Two of the great obstacles to sneeessful eo 
operative shipping of livestock in the last few 
years have been the motor truek and the packer 
eountry buying point. The co-operative eon- 
centration point is attempting to meet these 
two situations. In the ease of the truck, plans 
are being made to have the shipping association 
use the truck to piek up seattered lots of hogs 
in this way when not enough are available for 
2 carload, or té haul the entire lot where ship- 
ping by truck is cheaper than earload ship- 
ments by rail. So far as the country bnying 
of packers is concerned, the backers of this new 
movement feel that it will be possible for them 
to beat the packers at their own game by pro- 
viding a service of the same sort, only in this 
case with the service primarily in the interests 
of the produeer. 

The establishment of co-operative concentra- 
tion points is apparently the next big job of 
the hog producers in the corn belt. It is to be 
hoped that this first experiment at Mason City 
will go over with a rush. Organization work 
is now going on, and we hope to be able to re- 
port soon that the necessary volume has been 
signed up to enable the new project to start off 
with a fair chance of suecess. 





CORN STALKS VS. WHEAT STRAW 

EVIDENTLY there is going to be competition 

between the people who want to make 
things out of wheat straw and those who want 
to make things out of corn stalks. Word comes 
that a straw factory is being built at St. Joseph, 
Missouri, to make insulating boards. The straw 
enthusiasts claim that insulating boards made 
out of straw have 10 per cent more value than 
those made out of corn stalks. Of course, most 
of our readers have a far greater surplus of 
corn stalks than straw. and for their sake we 
trust that Professor Sweeney can prove that 
the straw people are over-enthusiastie. 





MASTER FARMERS WANTED 
OYNLY ten days more are left for entries in 
~~ the 1927 Master Farmer contest to be made. 
We would like to have nominations from every 


county in Iowa, and hope particularly to have’ 


every notable farm community represented in 
the fina] entry list. Applieation blanks, which 
give the score eard and which call for specific 
information on the candidate’s record, are 
available and will be sent out on request. All 
entries must. be in this office by June 1. 
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WEEDING OUT THE WRONG MEN 


HE farm population seems to be moving to 

the cities faster than ever. In 1926, there 
was a net decrease in farm population of 749,- 
000, while the average for the years from 1920 
to 1925 was only 326,000. 

This ought to please the folks who have been 
urging that the way to take care of the agri- 
cultural situation is to starve one-third of the 
population off the farms and into the towns. 
One trouble with this theory is that the suppd- 
sition that the least efficient will be sent to town 


happens to be wrong. Some of our most effi- 


cient producers have been forced off the farms 
simply beeause they had the bad luck to start 
farming the wrong year, 

If it were only the marginal farmer who was 
leaving the farm, the situation might be borne 
more philosophically ; but, as it happens, a good 
many of those going are folks who were once 
farm owners and folks who, according to all 
reasonable standards, are good produeers and 
sound members of the farm community. It ‘was 
not their fault that inflation happened to burst 


in their faces when it did, or that the markets. 


see-sawed for several seasons in such a way 
that the good guesser might survive while the 
eood farmer might easily go under. 

In the long run, of course, as we have repeat- 
edly pointed out, this is a highly wasteful pro- 
ceeding. If the trend to the city keeps on and 
the cities keep on growing at an increased rate, 
we shall have eventually a farm population that 
can not supply the cities with the food they 
need. Then a lot of these same folks will be 
sent back to the farms by the decrease in city 
vages and the increase in farm returns. It 
means dislocation of the farming industry and 
the wrecking of a good many careers. A nation 
that really did any social planning would see 
to it that these people were left on the farms, 
and that the surplus was handled thru some 
eovernmental plan for a few years until the eity 
population had grown to a point when the sur- 
plus would be needed at home. 

Meanwhile, the inereasing flow to the city 
does hold out some hope to the people who have 
been able to hold on in the country. The faster 
the movement to town is, the quicker we are 
likely to get on the domestie basis in the pro- 
duetion and sale of our staples, and the quicker 
farm prices will begin to improve. 

If there is no change in government policy, 
this means a number of vears before the city 
populations ean eat up our surplus wheat and 
hogs. It does mean, however, that the folks who 
are now starting to farm and the boys who are 
just starting to agricultural college will have 
completed getting their equipment together, 
securing a farm and getting the farm in good 
working order about the time that the farming 
business begins to pick up. We hope that the 
folks who are reading Wallaces’ Farmer will 
be able to hold on thru the rest of the hard 
period. It seems likely that there will be re- 
payment for low incomes now in the day when 
the urban population has grown to a point when 
it can consume all that we produce and more. 





INCREASE IN CORN PRICES 


CORN prices, after going ten cents a bushel 

lower than was thought possible in view 
of the short erop last vear. have recently re- 
acted upward by fifteen cents a bushel in many 
communities. Part of this advance has been 
due to the fact that the corn prices were really 
too low. Nat C. Murray, one of the best grain 
statisticians at Chicago, estimated that on May 
1 there was only about 55 per cent as much 
corn on corn belt farms as was the case on May 
1 of 1926. In the southern states, however, there 
vas, previous to the floods, nearly twice as 
much corn on hand as a vear ago. The weak 
corn demand from the south during the winter 


was supposed to be one of the big reasons for 
the weakness in corn prices. 

Corn is being planted a little later than usual 
this year in the corn belt. It is being fed more 
liberally than it was a year ago. The reaction 
upward which has taken place during the past 
month or so seems to have been reasonable, and 
present prices should hold or even advance un- 
less the corn growing weather from now on is 
exceptionally favorable. Incidentally, it is re- 
ported that large financial interests in the east 
are now on the bull side of the market, trying 
to advance corn prices, because they hope in 
this way to strengthen the morale of the west- 
ern farmer. 





Odds and Ends 

















UR friend Garet Garrett, who wrote sev- 

eral articles for a widely cireulated maga- 
zine, lambasting the middle-western farm point 
of view, stated so many things which are only 
partially true, that it would take all the read- 
ing-matter space in Wallaces’ Farmer for the 
next three months to point out all his errors, 
It seems that Garrett’s greatest objection to the 
farmer is that he doesn’t accept improved 
methods as rapidly as he should. Referring to 
the possibilities of using the combine and sim- 
ilar improved methods in wheat production, he 
says concerning the wheat farmer : ’ 

‘*As they do this they are saving the Ameri- 
can position in the world’s wheat market.” 

TI want to hit as hard as TI ean this foreign 
trade illusion. What is the American position 
in the world wheat market worth to the Ameri- 
can wheat grower? If, in order to hold the 
world wheat market, it is necessary to sell two- 
thirds of the American wheat at less than the 
cost of production, it is obvious that the world 
wheat market may not be worth so very much 
to us. 

Of course, the real foolishness of Garet Gar- 
rett in urging the continuance of the American 
position in the world’s wheat market is made 
apparent only as we realize the changed posi- 
tion which we have oceupied relative to Europe 
since the war. Why send wheat to a Kurope 
whieh can’t pay us anything except a low price 
and which can’t pay even that low price in 
terms of anything that we are willing to accept 
aside from paper obligations to pay at some 
future time? The only possible answer is that 
if we produce wheat cheaply for the European 
market we shall also sell it cheaply in the do- 
mestic market, and domestic wage earners 
spending a very small percentage of their wage 
for food will have more left over to buy the 
products of manufacturers, Boiled down to its 
last analysis, this is what Garet Garrett’s phi- 
losophy means with the situation as it will exist 
between this country and Europe during the 
next fifteen years at least. 

The farmer is not the backward, cranky kind 
of a fellow who refuses to take up new inven- 
tions in the way that Garet Garrett suggests. 
H. R. Tolley, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, writes, for instance, that since 
1889 the efficiency per capita of agricultural 
workers has inereased with slightly greater ra- 
pidity than the efficiency per capita of work- 
ers in manufacturing. Of course, in the pro- 
duetion of pig iron, steel, automobiles, rubber 
tires, ete., it has been possible because of the 
chance of startling new inventions to increase 
the output per worker at a vastly greater rate 
than in agriculture. In other manufacturing 
industries, however, where new inventions have 
not been so common, the output per worker has 
actually declined. In the building trades, the 
output per worker is notoriously lower now 
than it was before the war. When we take into 
account that farming is older than any of the 
industries, and that new inventions are less 


possible with farming than most of the indus- 
tries, it is really astounding that the agricul- 
tural output per worker has increased at the 
same rate as the output for manufacturing 
workers. Of course, it is true that we have 
some six million farmers each of them produe- 
ing more or less as he pleases. They are not 
fitted into the same mold and compelled to use 
the same production methods as is the case 
with labor. Naturally, therefore, there is the 
greatest variation between farmers in effi- 
ciency, This gives a man like Garet Garrett 
a chance to criticize. The same opportunity 
will still exist, even tho farmers were produe- 
ing twice as much per capita as they are today, 
and corn was selling at 15 cents a bushel, as 
would doubtless be the case if their efficiency 
reached that point. Logieally, Garet Garrett 
would still be as much warranted then in pro- 
claiming efficiency as a cure, as he is today. 

It seems to be characteristic of those who have 
fallen under the Hoover spell to think in terms 
of efficiency and not in terms of the social im- 
plications of that efficiency. This is not such 
a serious matter in the case of products which 
are manufactured. In agriculture, however, 
any thoughtful person knows that any unusual 
increase in farm efficieney at the present time 
would bring the most serious discomfort to over 
half of the farm population. 

I find it difficult to write along this line 
without bringing down on my head the wrath 
of the engineers. I can hear them mutter, ‘‘He 
doesn’t believe in efficiency. The man’s erazy.”’ 
Yes, I believe in efficiency, and with ordinary 
luck I expeet to be able to do as much to in- 
crease the output per Iowa farmer as any of 
the engineers. But I want to do more. I want 
myself to face the implications of increased 
efficiency and I would like to have the engi 
neers do the same. I want the readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer to be the last word in corn belt 
efficiency, but in addition I want any state or 
federal official or any man like Garet Garrett 
who writes for an audience to face in a elear- 
ent way the problem which the MeNaty-Haugen 
bill tries to solve, I don’t ask them te favor 
the MeNary-Haugen bill, but merely ‘tegfiiee the 
issue instead of dodging. I know as well as 
anyone else that increased efficiency pays the 
individual farmer. What is needed is to have 
increased efficiency worth while for farmers as 
a class. Capital and labor between them have 
made increased labor efficiency seem worth 
while to labor as a class. If a similar thing can 
be done for agriculture, the farmers will re- 
joice and the future of our nation will be 
bright indeed. { 

FEW weeks ago, Earl Watts, one of the 

two Master Farmers of Page county, took 
me for a short ride in his flivver. He told me 
how cheaply he and his wife and children have 
taken auto trips both to the east and the west. 
He has traveled thousands of miles in this way, 
and his average expense per day for oil, gas, 
food and repairs has averaged only $4. Of 
course, he has spent no money for hotels and 
has been lucky in the matter of repairs. If 
depreciation on his car and tire expenses were 
figured in, his expense might amount to $5 a 
day. Nevertheless, he and his family have seen 
a large section of the United States af very 
little expense. 


H. A. WALLACE. 





We think there is nothing surer than this: that 
God has a plan for everyone’s life. If this be so, 
then there is reason for hope even under adversity 
apparently most crushing. We frequently multiply 
our sorrows by brooding over them, by magnifying 
them, by refusing the good cheer, the sumpathy and 
helpfulness which good people are always ready to 
tender us. Even under the most adverse circum- 
stances, we have the right and privilege of looking 
up instead of down.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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RIVAL DUROC SIRES DISPUTE HONORS 


Sensations and Colonels in Tangle for Supremacy 


horns, figuratively speaking, in the contest 
for show-ring supremacy among Duroc 
Jersey sires. The advantage held by the Sen- 
sations has diminished since last year, and the 
Colonel-bred boars now loom larger as a group 
than ever before as ancestors of prize winners. 

Eleven of the twenty-one most important 
sires of prize winners at the three most recent 
National Swine Shows are of the lineage known 
to breeders as Sensations—animals containing 
much of the blood of Great Sensation. ~The 
remaining ten boars are of the Colonel line, 
owing much in blood to the celebrated sire, 
Kine of Colonels, 

The name of Great Orion Sensation is still 
to be found on the topmost rung of the Duroe 
Jersey ladder, where it has remained now for 
several seasons. This celebrated sire adds 


AY ‘borne, figura and Colonels continue to lock 


By D. F. Malin 


Pathmaster, Super Colonel, Supreme Colonel, 
Valley Colonel’s Giant and Cherry Pathmarker. 

King of Pathmasters is a descendant of both 
Pathfinder and Great Sensation} thus uniting 
the two prize-winning strains. 

The Colonels improved their position in this 
standing during the past season, Pathmaster 
stepped up from sixth place in the 1923-25 
table to fourth place in the new one. Super 
Colonel advanced from eleventh to sixth place, 
while King of Pathmasters and Supreme Colo- 
nel also bettered their positions. The force of 
time, removing Pathfinder and Walt’s Top 
Colonel a little farther from each new genera- 
tion of winners, gives each of them a lower rat- 
ing this year than previously. 


Four boars that were among the leaders for 
1923-25 were eliminated when 1926 results were 
figured in and the table revised. Orion Cherry 
King, once at the head of this tabulation, failed 
this year to qualify among the high twenty. 
Great Wonder | Am, another name long assoei- 
ated with this table, likewise disappears this 
year, while others eliminated by the annual re- 
vision were Morton’s Top Colonel and Giant 
Sensation. 

Five names that are new to the table may be 
noted among these twenty-one Duroc leaders. 
Among them, Sensation Kine, All Sensation 
and The Leader, form a trio of Sensations, 
while the remaining two sires come from the 
line of Pathfinder, ineluding Pathmarker, a 
son of Pathfinder, and Cherry Pathmarker, a 
double grandson. 

With a lead of 200 points over his 




















































to the distinction of individual leader nearest competitor, Great Orion Sensa- 
the prestige of numbering five sons The Leading Sires of Duroc Jersey Winners at the tion appears to be capable of remaining 
among these select sires of the breed. National Swine Show. 1924-1926 at the head of this tabulation for another 
The quintet of sons of Great Orion Sen aulona: Swine : ’ season or two. He can expect formidable 
sation includes Golden Sensation,. Our | | | competition next season, however, from 
Ideal Sensation, Unique Sensation, Major wlolul w such boars as J. 1).’s Sensation, Pathmas- 
Sensation and B.’s Great Orion Sensa al a | £ @ ter, Golden Sensation and Super Colonel, 
tion. J. D.’s Sensation is a grandson, SIRE os ée os lala none of which have likely reached their 
while All Sensation and The Leader are Ble] E ag high mark, while Great Orion Sensation 
great-grandsons of Great Orion Sensa- eleligelicle is now almost certainly beyond his peak 
tion. The other Sensations are Great 1. Great Orion Sensation 268979n........|238]110! 96/444) 3 as a factor in the immediate ancestry of 
Sensation and his grandson, Sensation 2. J. D.’s Sensation 426751n..... seoew{112] 36] 96/244) 14 these winners. Whatever the result, the 
Kine, As the sire of Great Orion Sen- 3. Great Sensation 228725M...... cesses |124) 58 54/236 29 Sensations and Colonels promise to con- 
sation, Great Sensation is of course the 7 Se egg atc MOT sir stemninicins: 11044 ne ee " tinue to furnish an interesting contest. 
nominal head of the Sensation line, but . ie iad ae "V35) gal 501166! : 
his glory is somewhat dimmed by the § ee a ea gues ie a | = 401 pete: 7 How the Points Are Determined 
stellar accomplishments of Great Orion 8. Pathfinder 181615n eo aN errr ee 80 50| 28/158 19 To those readers who find these 
Sensation and his five sons. a eng than ge “F = = et A. genta sone hag eng Paphos 
° : alt’s T ’ , On: 9 | 191190! 16 ‘ b é é - 
Pathfinder Leads Colonel-Bred Sires 12, Our Ideal Sensation 351759... | $6] 14] 38(108| 14 | mined on the following basis: Thirty- 
Pathfinder and his tribe are most im- £8, Valley Colonel 2UU99II....:0ccssescoccsosecceooess 64| 36) 8/108) 11 two points to the sires, 16 points to the 
portant in the Colonel-bred sires in the 14. marl Colonel's a os Hn " von ¥* 3 grandsires and 8 points to the great- 
table, which, altho not so closely knit in - fe ag aeons Ai Dn esonsernnsnsonieareenese i Ph eons Be grandsires of first prize winners; 24 
bloodlines as the Sensation group, all 17. Major Cin tte 39| 26] 22| 80! 10 points to the sires, 12 points to the 
have a generous share of the blood of 18. Sensation King 359231n... 8| 36) 36] 80] 7 grandsires and 6 points to the ereat- 
King of Colonels. Pathfinder retains 19. Pathmarker 339869n.............. seeeeteseses wef 28) 34) 12) 74) 7 grandsires of second prize-winners; and 
eighth place, while a son, Pathmarker, oe oe ho ee purer = 40| 7 ; 16, 8 and 4 points respectively are given 
and five grandsons can be found among cea Reset : cies EERE to the ancestors of the third prize- 
the leaders, the grandsons _ being winners. 


SOYBEAN MILLS WILL STIMULATE MARKET 


tstablishment of Mills in Iowa May Provide Outlet for Surplus Soybeans 


T IS probable that there may be 


By Carl Dorr 


cobs and corn stalks. Attention has 
been given many other lines of 





several sovbean process mills es- 
tablished in lowa for the pur- 
pose of extracting the oil out of the 
soybean—oil which is worth .10 


work. such as the making of artifi- 
cial silk, paste and many other 
products. He believes these mills 





cents per pound, according to Dr. 
O, R. Sweeney, head of the chemi- 
eal engineering department of Lowa 
State College, at Ames. The resi- 
due after the extraction of the oil 
can be readily made into soybean 
oil meal, which is éxtremely useful 
as a feed for hogs, cattle (dairy and 
beef), sheep and poultry, according 
to the experiments carried out by 
the various college experiment sta- 
tions. 








Within the last few vears the soy- 
bean acreage of the state has more 
than doubled vearly. This popular- 
itv has been brought about because of its recoe- 
nition as a valuable soil-enriching crop which 
gathers nitrogen by means of the nodules on the 
roots, and which adds both nitrogen and humus 
by the decaying roots, stems and leaves which 
are left upon the ground. As a result, soybean 
seed has been greatly in demand. At the pres- 
ent time, the acreage grown for seed purposes 
is large enough to meet all demands, and it is 
feared by many soybean raisers that, even this 
year, the production of soybeans will be so large 
as to be a cause for the price to fall rapidly 
According to Doctor Sweeney, farmers need 


The pig on the 


have no fear about the price falling so very 
much because these sovbean mills will step right 
in and buy up large lots of beans in order to 
keep their mills running in making oil meal and 
many other products. These mills can take up 
this surplus that would naturally oceur and not 
only provide a market for the farmer’s produet 
—soybeans—but also furnish a new industry 
for Jowa. Doctor Sweeney has been instrumen- 
tal in conducting agricultural research work in 
the manufacturing possibilities of farm prod- 
ucts. He has done notable work recently in the 
making of several grades of ‘paper from corn 





left got soybean oil meal; the pig on the right got tankage. 


will be a big boon to lowa industry, 
and that they should be able to 
make oil meal for $40 per ton and 
pay the farmers $1.50 per bushel 
for the beans, 

Many states have already had soy- 
bean oil meal mills established with- 
in their borders. There are several 
mills in Hlinois at the present time. 
When these mills take advantage of 
recent experimental research meth- 
ods of the extraction of the oil from 
the bean in a more economical man- 
ner, and when farmers are willing 
to sell their crop for $1.50 per bush- 
el, then soybean oil meal should be quite com- 
monplace on the average farm. 

Soybean oil meal contains about 43 per cent 
of a good quality protein. As a balancing feed, 
it is superior to linseed oil meal and cottonseed 
meal. The thing that it does lack, however, is 
minerals. This lack can be easily corrected by 
the addition of a mineral mixture. 

The picture herewith shows a representative 
pig from each of two experimental lots in an 
experiment with soybeans versus tankage. The 
pig on the left received a self-fed ration of 
shelled corn, soy- 





(Coneluded on page 9) 
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A SQUARE DEAL FOR MEXICAN PEONS 


Calles’ Land Policy Aims to Prevent Revolutionary Troubles by Justice to Farmer 


GRICULTURAL production in Mexico is 
A estimated by experts to be less than 10 
per cent of its possibilities, A large ma- 
jority of the Mexicans live in primitive fashion 
in communal villages which have persisted for 
centuries. The proportion of illiteracy among 
the peons is probably as high as 75 to 80 per 
cent. 

But the Mexican peon has been a big factor 
in the revolutionary movement which has been 
in process since 1910. It is common to hear a 
labor leader or a government official say that 
three-fourths of Mexico’s pressing problems are 
agricultural, The rise of Indianism, says Carl- 
ton Beals, is one of the distinguishing marks of 
Mexico’s revolutionary era. It was the Indian’s 
desire for the return of his communal lands, of 
which he had been deprived mainly by a decree 
of the dictator, Diaz, and subsequent conces- 
sions to foreigners and natives, that was one 
of the chief forces back of the Ma- 


By Benson Y. Landis 


for their use only. It may not be sold. This 
means that private ow nership is not being es- 
tablished, but a title is given to an individual, 
and the system differs from the primitive com- 
munal scheme which has been in effect, 

Figures furnished me by the official mayor 
of the national agrarian commission indicate 
the extent of the land distribution. To October, 
1926, there was finally restored to 1,609 Indian 
villages and to the heads of 317,112 families, a 
total of 2,886,531 hectares of land (one hectare 
equals two and one-half aeres). A considerable 
number of the provisional readjustments made 
by the state agrarian commissions had not yet 
been reviewed. To October, 1926, provisional 
restorations had been made in 1,055 villages 
of 2,525,849 hectares of land to 193,104 heads 
of families. 


That the amount offered in payment, assess- 
ment plus 10 per cent, is too low; that there 
has been undue delay in administration; that 
in some instances Indian villages have illegally 
moved upon lands and nothing has been done 
by the government officials; that bonds are 
unacceptable for payment because upon issu- 
ance they depreciate in value and because a 
new revolution might render them worthless. 
After a short study of land distribution, I am 
inclined to say that there has undoubtedly been 
great delay in procedure; that there are in- 
stances of ‘‘squatters’’ who have been undis- 
turbed by the government; that the bonds do 
depreciate after issuance; that there are also 
instances of Indian villages being much dissat- 
isfied with the restitution made, beeause of 
the alleged deals and bickerings of the local 
politicians. : 
‘here has been during the past few years a 
powerful agrarian political party 





dero revolution in 1910. The dis- 
content of the Indians because of 
unfulfilled promises of politicians 
played a big part in the havoe of 
1910 to 1920. Sinee that time, main- 
ly thru the genius of President Ob- 
regon and President Calles and 

group of young technicians, there 
has been a tremendous program of 
land distribution and agrarian re- 


is about. 


THE CURE FOR REVOLUTION 


There has been a good deal of uproar about the Mexican land 
laws, enough of one so that American intervention, with conse- 
quent war, has been urged by some American property holders in 
Mexico. Yet very few people really know what all the excitement 
Benson Y. Landis, of the Federal Council of Churches, 
has just got back from a trip thru Mexico, and in this article tells 
how the land was taken away from the people and how their at- 


in Mexico. This party’s power has 
been concentrated in five states, 
and its:program, in a word, is to 
hold onto the land, The agrarian 
representatives in the chamber of 
deputies have frequently voted 
with the labor party majority, and 
President Calles has © skillfully 
brought about co-operation between 
the two groups. Tho this agrarian 


form about which we in the United tempts to get it back have been the principal cause of the revolu- political party has been losing 
States have unfortunately heard tionary troubles of the last ten or twenty years. power, there has come upon the 
little. I wish to sketch briefly the The present administration seems to be making an honest effort scenes a new National Peasant 
outstanding events in the rural to give the Mexican farmer a fair chance to make a living off the League, organized in 1923. and now 


world in Mexico sinee 1920. land. 


Establish Soldiers’ Colonies 


One of the most significant 
things was the establishment by 
President, Obregon of soldiers’ eol- 
onies. Obregon was the wise states- 
man who after the success of his 
revolution sent emissaries to the 
bandit leaders to find ont what % 
they wanted. He heard unmistak- 
ably that many of Mexico’s bandits 

-unlike the garden variety of 
bandits in the United States, were 
revolutionists. They were hunery 


folks looking for land. Cedilla, one 
of the most famous bandit leaders, 
sent back word that he wanted land 
and guns so that the land could 
never be taken away; he wanted ir- 
rigation works to insure the fertil 
ity of the land; he rural 
schools and teachers and pictures ‘* 
and books. Obregon countered 

taking about 50,000 of these so 
called bandits into the army. Then 
after a brief period he gradually 


1 
wanted 





In doing this, some injustices have resulted, as Mr. Landis 
points out, but on the whole the best chance for Mexican stability 
seems to lie in carrying out the present Mexican administration’s 
land policy and its policy for rural education. 





gaining adherents rapidly. 
Rural-Urban Co-operation 


That the Mexican Federation of 
Labor is making significant ven- 
tures in rural-urban co-operation is 
evidenced by the fact that it has re 
cently established an agricultural 
bank. The federation has supplied 
100,000 pesos as capital, and the 
federal government a_ similar 
amount. Loans are made to farm- 
ers’ credit co-operatives for the 
purpose of facilitating produetion, 
for the purchase of machinery, ete. 

The groundwork of a new coop- 
erative eredit system, having ele- 
ments of both the Raeffeisen sys- 
tem in Germany and of our own 
federal land banks, has been laid 
with the establishment in 1926 of a 
national agricultural bank. Twen- 
ty-one million pesos have been sub- 
seribed as capital; eighteen million 
of this comes from federal govern- 
ment and three million from the 
state governments. The institution 








reduced the army and established 

soldiers’ colonies. Villa, before his death, is 
reported to = been raising 40,000 bushels of 
wheat a yea 

The viewtite land distribution program has 
had the center of the rural stage. Madero made 
vague promises about restitution of communal 
lands, but nothing definite was done until Car- 
ranza issued his decree at Vera Cruz on Jann- 
ary 6, 1915. By this decree he annulled the 
concessions of the Diaz regime, declared that 
Indian villages might petition for the return of 
their lands, set up a national agrarian commis- 
sion and devised a procedure for large-scale 
redistribution of land. Particularly since 1920 
has progress been made on the program. 

In brief, the procedure is as follows: The 
Indian villages present their claims to the state 
agrarian commission, which makes a provision- 
al adjustment and passes its decision for re- 
view and approval to the national agrarian 
commission, responsible to the president. The 
national commission’s recommendation goes to 
the president himself, who issues the final de- 
¢ ree determining the title to the land. The land 
is given to individual farmers in the village 


Upon the issuance of the decree of the pres- 
ident, payment is offered to the former owners 
of the land (individuals and corporations, 
many of whom are North American) in the 
form of twenty-year bonds bearing 5 per cent 
interest, with the principal payable 5 per cent 
annually. The amount paid is that for which 
the land was assessed for purposes of taxation, 
plus 10 per cent. Practically all of the North 
American owners whose lands have been in- 
volved in this distribution have refused to ae- 
cept the bonds offered and have preferred to 
present claims to the general claims commis- 
sion, which was set up after the negotiations 
between commissioners of the governments of 
Mexico and the United States regarding the 
recognition of President Obregon in 1923. 

So widespread a land distribution program, 
involving many foreign owners, could not but 
become a souree of considerable controversy. 
Prior to the uproar over the petroleum and 
alien land laws, the land distribution procedure 
was roundly condemned by Mexican and for- 
eign land owners. Complaints have been made 
against the government’s procedure as follows: 


makes loans to local and regional 
co-operative credit societies. There are short 
term crop loans, ‘‘intermediate’’ loans for pur- 
chase of stock and machinery, longer term loans 
for irrigation and improvements of property. 
To January, 1927, one million pesos had been 
lent to sixty local societies of peons. The bank, 


‘in addition to making money available at low 


rates of interest, employs technicians who give 
advice in conducting the farm business. 

Four states have been selected by Mexico’s 
agricultural leaders as demonstration areas for 
the reorganization of Mexican agriculture. In 
each of these the Indian villages are being or- 
ganized into credit co-operatives, and a special 
bank has been organized to lend funds to these 
local societies. In each of these states a new 
agricultural school has been established. These 
schools are eventually to be self-supporting. 
Each school accommodates four hundred boys 
who have had some elementary instruction, and 
gives them intensive training. The aim of this 
program is to assist the peon in adjusting him- 
self to the land distribution program and to 
increase production. Those who are opposed 
to the government’s (Concluded on page 11) 
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Co-Operative Banking 


Provisions and Significance of New Iowa Law 


By W.P. DAWSON 








For years there has been pressure from Iowa farmers for enactment 
of a state co-operative banking law. 
at the last session of the legislature. 
the lowa Farm Bureau, discusses its provisions and its significance. 


A bill along this line became law 
In this article, W. P. Dawson, of 








HE only bank legislation accom- 

plished by the forty-second gen- 
eral assembly of Jowa was the co-op- 
erative banking act. An excerpt from 
the title reads, “An act to promote 
thrift and savihgs, to provide for loans 
and a general banking business on the 
co-operative plan.” 

Here are some of its provisions: 
Fifty or more persons may secure a 
charter, at least ten of whom shall 
sign as incorporators. They must or- 
ganize under the banking department, 
which will furnish the necessary forms. 
Par value of each share shall be not 
less than ten dollars. Maximum limit 
of capital stock need not be fixed in 
articles of incorporation. Capital stock 
must be paid for in cash. Name of 
bank must include the words, “Co- 
operative Bank.” The capital stock re- 
quired is $25,000 in towns of 3,000 pop- 
ulation or less, $50,000 in larger places. 

A co-operative bank can receive de- 
posits, make loans, buy and own the 
real estate upon which its business is 
conducted, and buy and sell other real 
estate. It can do everything a state 
bank can do. 


Unique Provision 


Its annual dividends on capital stock 
can never exceed 8 per cent of the par 
value of the stock. Any earnings above 
this must be applied to surplus until it 
equals one-half the amount of capital. 
Any earnings above this requirement 
may be distributed or credited to de- 
positors or borrowers from the bank 
who are stockholders, in proportion to 
the amount of interest received by and 
accrued to depositors, and the amount 
of interest paid by and accrued against 
the obligations of the borrowers. ; 

Notice the above provision. It is 
unique in that it recognizes in a dis- 
tinct and unusual way the depositor 
who is a stockholder, and in its appre- 
ciation of the stockholding borrower, 
who usually gets only the blessed priv- 
jlege of paying interest and never has 
dreamed of dividends. 

In case of voluntary liquidation, all 
liabilities must first be paid. Any re- 
maining assets shall be distributed to 
depositors and borrowers who are 
stockholders, in the manner provided 
for the distribution of profits. Tn cases 
of insufficient assets, stockholders will 
be paid pro rata. The banking depart- 
ment can take charge in cases of com- 
pulsory liquidation. In all meetings, 
each stockholder has only one vote, re- 
gardless of the number of shares he 
owns. All provisions of law applicable 
to state banks shall apply to co-opera- 
tive banks in so far’as applicable and 
not inconsistent with this act. Being 
under the supervision of the depart- 
ment of banking, the co-operative bank 
must make reports to the department 
as it requires, and submit to examina- 
tion at least once a year. Compensa- 
tion of directors is expressly forbidden 
unless authorized by the stockholders. 

Having before us the essential and 
distinctive provisions of the co-opera- 
tive banking law, the question natur- 
ally arises, “What especial benefits 
can be expected from it by a commu- 
nity where such a bank is organized 
and operated?” There should be many. 
First, there is a possibility of getting 
practically the whole community inter- 
ested in the organization, for almost 
anyone can pay for at least one ten 
dollar share of stock and thus become 
a potential booster. All profits stay 
in the community, and all stockhold- 
ers, whether depositors or borrowers, 
are possible beneficiaries, 





Many national banks, being perforce 
members of the federal reserve sys- 
tem, carry deposits with a federal re- 
serve bank in their district. The 
amount of these deposits in individual 
cases varies from a few thousand dol- 
lars up to possibly a hundred thousand 
dollars. This is really community mon- 
ey which should remain in the com- 
munity and serve it. Instead, it is in 
the city, and the community gets no 
return. 

Many state and savings banks have 
owners of large or controlling interests 
living in a distant city of the state or 
in many cases outside the limits of the 
state. The profits which accrue on 
this stock during normal times leave 
the community and no longer serve it. 
If these profits could always remain 
to serve the community, there would, 
in time, be plenty of funds for every 
legitimate need at a rate creative or 








constructive business could afford to 
pay, instead of being drawn into the 
greedy maw of the great city, to be 
used by its speculative business. 


Should Check Outside Interests 


The operation of co-operative banks 
should from the beginning put a check 
on the tendency for distant and selfish 
interests to engage in business in ru- 
ral communities. Now, many city in- 
terests operate chain stores, elevators, 
lumber yards, cream shipping stations 
and banks, taking- with them to the 
city the profits of business which 
should remain to serve the commu- 
nity. In one notable case, 51 per cent 
of the stock of each of sixteen banks 
doing business in outside communities 
is city owned and the profits go city- 
ward. 

Co-operative banks that are commu- 
nity owned and operated should aid in 
the restoration of that confidence in 
these financial institutions which is so 
much needed and so sadly lacking. At 
farm sales this spring, most purchases 
were paid for in actual cash—but few 
checks were presented. In one ob- 
served case, a tenant farmer sold near- 
ly ten thousand dollars’ worth of farm 
property. Only three checks were of- 
fered. Why were these buyers carry- 
ing their money instead of a check 
book? Afraid of the stability of the 
bank. If it was a co-operative bank in 
which they had shares of stock, this 





lack of confidence would not be the ° 


usual thing. Knowing he had as many 
votes at a stockholders’ meeting as 
any other member, regardless of the 
number of shares owned, and there- 
fore an equal voice in deciding its pol- 
icies and methods, he would feel se- 
cure and his money would be in the 
bank, strengthening it and serving the 
community. 





Iowa Leads in Farm Radio Sets 

This estimate was based on returns 
made recently by county agricultural 
agents thruout the country and 
showed a 126 per cent increase over 
the 553,008 sets estimated to be on 


farms July, 1925. Iowa led the states 
with 99,990 farm radio sets, or an in- 
crease of 160 per cent since 1925. In- 
diana was second with 81,144, but this 
figure represented an increase of 377 
per cent as compared with the 1925 
figure. 

Other leading states included Mis- 
souri with 77,510 sets; Nebraska with 
69,784; Illinois with 65,832; Ohio with 
63,448; Kansas with 62,055. The large 
percentage of increase, however, was 
shown in Utah, where the number of 
sets was estimated at 6,061 as com- 
pared with 899 estimated in 1925. 
There are now over 1,250,000 farms in 
the United States equipped with ra- 
dios. 








THE RED STAR OIL STOVE BURNS OIL OR GASOLINE 








This is fhe fomons 
“Livel eat” 
Burner that burns 
oil or gasoline with 
equally good results 




















“For eleven years tt has cooked 
for f amily of $1X a Mrs. S. R. Parks, Greenwood, Nebraska 


Dear Sirs: “I have had my Red Star Detroit 
Vapor Oil Stove eleven years and it is just as 
good today as it was when I first got it. This 
stove burns either kerosene or gasoline. It has 
no wicks of any kind to need trimming and 


make extra expense. 


“The wonderful ‘Lively Heat’ burners give a 
red hot steady flame, fine for frying steak, mak- 


ing jelly and baking. 


“It has been very satisfactory in cooking for a 
growing family of six on the farm.”’ 


(Signed) MRs. S. R. PARKS. 


RED 








GO SEE 


Thousands of other women, like Mrs. Parks, know the 
economy and convenience of the Red Star Oil Stove with 
its wonderful wickless “Lively Heat” burners. 


Go to the nearest Red Star dealer. See a demonstration 
and you will be convinced. Made in two to six burner sizes 


and at a price for every purse. Smaller sizes cost no more 


than ordinary oil stoves. Most dealers sell on easy terms. If 
your dealer is not listed below, write us at once and we will 
send you the interesting Red Star Book free and the name 


of a nearby dealer. 





THE DEALER 


THE DETROIT VAPOR STOVE COMPANY, Dept. 
107, Detroit, Michigan; makers of the famous Red Star Oil 
Stoves and White Star Gas Ranges. 


STAB 
QiL STOVE: ‘ 


NEAREST 
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Soybean Mills Will Stimulate 


“|, AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 
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(Continued from page 6) 

bean oil meal and a “four-ingredi- 

ent” mineral mixture made up of COMPANY 
salt, finely ground limestone, spent 
boneblack and a small amount of po- 
tassium iodide. The white-marked pig 
received a similar ration with the ex- 
ception that meat meal tankage of the 
60 per cent protein grade replaced the 
soybean oil meal. The left pig did 
well on soybean oil meal when it was 
supplemented with a good mineral 
mixture. 

The pigs fed on soybean oil meal 
and corn gained a little over one-tenth 
of a pound per pig daily more than the 
tankage and corn fed pigs. They 
reached 225 pounds after being on 
this ration 95 ‘days, or in 6.5 
days less time than did the tankage 
fed pigs. The soybean oil meal group 
required 282 pounds of shelled corn, 79 
pounds of oil meal, two pounds of min- 
eral mixture—a total of 363 pounds of 
feed for 100 pounds of gain. The tank- 
age pigs required 334 pounds of shelled 
corn, 29 pounds of tankage, and one 
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pound of mineral mixture—a total of ahab k ha 
364 pounds for 100 pounds of gain. o oe po ti 
This experiment was conducted by the 

cigidity. 









animal husbandry section at Ames. 
An interesting experiment was car- | 
ried on by the North Carolina experi- 
ment station in testing the value of 

soybean meal fed to chicks. It was 
Open drop 


fed in equal quantities with wheat 

shorts and cracked corn mixed with loopclampand 

sweet milk. The results showed the rea 2 continuous 
notches —easy 


soybean meal to be a most valuable 
feed and one to be recommended as a fastening of 


good ration for feeding little chicks. : any or every 
Soybean oil meal can be fed to cat- asy to Attach line wire. 

tle and sheep with practically the 

same results as with hogs. Already Li e 

many dairymen of the state have taken 1ne res 


up the feeding of it. They report good 








— -— butter production. | The outstanding features of Ideal Posts mean much in 
also s p the hair for showing saving time d k . buildi f ° - 
purposes, thus giving a better general & and wor. m ing ences and in having more 
nee. dependable fence service. You can drive Ideal Posts with 
Soybean manufacturing plants would | an ordinary steel sledge or with the special Ideal Post Driver. 
not be restricted to the extraction of No holes to dig: just d : h . th T 
soybean oil, or soybean oil meal, as the | la 5 7 &3 J rive them into e ground. he 
bean has many by-products. Some of | rge slit wing anchor and the U-shaped design of the post 
nd arenes rah ~_ . be “ae | — the post solidly into the ground, as it is driven, thus 
rubber made by a_ special process, | wing immediate fence construction, 
mined. stock, foots, biner-ores for ‘The double row of notches on the face of the post allows 
soft soap, adhesives (pastes and glue), aching any or every line wire. Open drop loop clamp 
candles, soybean neat ens paled na ~ face of the post in a non-slip grip—holds 
and cooking oil, and various kinds of ine wires secure , yet wit uali ain 
breakfast foods. For centuries ori- Seven clamps pt = —— - eg ze str 


ental peoples have eaten soybeans reg- 
ularly. They have a special way to 
cook them. During the past decade 
many Europeans and Americans have | 


Ideal Posts are finished with a heavy coat of pure linseed 


oil paint — attractive willow green— baked on under a 





consumed soybeans for food. | high temperature. anchor plate 
There are two methods for making —anchors the 
on ee Paes hod sates eoceatin Ideal Steel Fence Post GUARANTEE post as driven 
10 per cent yield of oil can be had by | All Ideal Steel Fence Posts are of U Type construction ie escape 
the pressure method. ~The chemical | and have unusual strength. They are made of NEW pr-etncgen salman 
engineering department at Ames has STEZL and are GUARANTEED to give the equal of chorage. 
used the extraction method instead, | or longer service than any other steel fence post of same 
wae ~ nee pcairgeg . ~_ method | weight which is used under similar conditions. Fight the Corn Bo 
extracts 15 per cent of the per cent ‘ _ . rer 
in the soybean to start with, After Any buyer who will show that Ideal Fence Posts, pur- with Clean Fields. Use 
the oil is extracted the stock food is chased throu zh his dealer, have failed to give this service Steel Posts and Burn 
left. Soap can be made from this oil will be —o us with new posts, free of charge and your Fence Rows. 
and it is worth 10 cents a pound, ac- without delay. 
cording to the department. 
It has been estimated by the farm Ideal Posts are not affected by frost. Your fence is grounded when. 
ee & Bae See Oe ever a steel post is used and danger to your stock from lightning is 
ge that the acreage of soybeans for | 1 d d Wi h Id ° 
a canes ee eames, ae ee greatly reduced. Wit eal Posts the fence line can be burned off 


Data from past years show that, as a 


Past — year, _ getting rid of weeds, insects and rubbish. The clean 
rule, nearly per cent of the total i 5 
pro peg one Plwcay Bem tk ellen arm grows the best and biggest crops with the leastlaborand expense. 


ait aaa Leen a ges See our Dealer in your community. His stock insures prompt delivery. 
DE § a las 
- Send for Free Booklet, ‘‘How Fences Increase Farm Earnings.’’ 


year. The most common kind of soy- 
American Steel & Wire Company 


beans planted for seed is Manchu, 
while the kind used for hay purposes 
is most commonly Pekin. These 





seem to be the best in Iowa, according DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
to the farm crops d t t Ames. 
ps department at Ames _ Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Memphis, St. Louis, Worcester, 
The buzz of the first fly is a hint of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Wilkes Barre, Kansas City, 
Baltimore, St. Paul—Minneapolis, Oklahoma City, Birmingham, Dallas, Denver, Salt LakeCity 


spring, and also a hint to spring after 
it with a fly-swatter. One now saves 
many later. 
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Financing An Elevator 


Notes Signed by Membership Help Bolster Credit 


HAT does an elevator do when it 

is deeply in debt, when the mem- 
bership, grieving over lack of divi- 
dends, fails to show interest, when di- 
rectors unwillingly go on the com- 
pany’s note and the banker begins to 
look cross-eyed at some of the di- 
rectors’ names on that note? Some- 
times it goes broke, the banker pro- 
ceeds to collect from the directors and 
the membership finds that the cost of 
coal, feed and so on has gone up and 
the price of grain has gone down. 
Sometimes the elevator snaps out of it, 
raises enough money 40 get on a sound 
financial footing, and gets going again. 
Once in a long while, it may do as the 
Conrad elevator did, shift the burden 
of furnishing credit from the directors 
to the membership, and so be able to 
£0 ahead. 

Below is the account of the way the 
Conrad Farmers’ Grain Company got 
out of its troubles. Harlow Rockhill, 
the president, tells the story. The ele- 
vator is not out of the woods yet, but 


having tackled this problem success- 





Chea 


“Take binder twine. I used to think some twines 
were cheaper just because they cost a cent or two less 
per pound. Did I add the grief—knots—snarls—loose 
bundles and even short length that always went with 
the cheaper twine? Not on your life! The immediate 
prospect of saving a few cents was all I considered. 

“Two years ago my dealer suggested Plymouth twine. 
*A little more expensive’ he said, ‘ But it sure does give 
results.’ One trial sold me on Plymouth. It gave me 
100% return on my money and proved the best is 


cheapest. 


Plymouth gives more length per pound 
“T find Plymouth always runs the average length 
guaranteed on the tag.* And from past experience, that’s 
more than | can say for many twines in spite of their 


printed tag statements. 





fully, the odds are in favor of its being 
able to go the rest of the way. 


Creamery System Followed 


Many old creamery men will notice 
that the system followed is a good deal 
like that used by a number of our 
creameries. Monticello claims credit 
for being the first in this state and 
possibly in this part of the country. 
The creamery plan has been to get 
notes from farmers, use this as se- 
curity for a bank loan, build the cream- 
ery, pay off the loan, turn the notes 
back to the farmers, and keep the 
creamery as the property of the dairy- 
men of the community, without stock 
and with every man who sells cream to 
it entitled to a vote. Elevators have 
had the old stock company idea too 
strongly to follow this plan. Even the 
Conrad elevator is using the notes only 
as a stay until the company can pro- 
vide its own working capital. Yet 
other elevators may decide to go the 


whole route, once they have tried the | elevator 
There is no reason why the | Farmers lost courage and a few for the 


plan. 





creamery plan, or the similar non- 
stock plan, should not work with a 
farmers’ elevator. y 

Mr. Rockhill writes: 

“The Conrad Farmers’ Grain Com- 
pany, of Conrad, Iowa, was organized 
in 1919. Stock to the amount of $34,- 
100 was sold. After more than a year 
of scrapping with the railroad com- 
pany for a building site, they finally 
bought one of the privately owned ele- 
vators in the town. The purchase was 
made right at the peak’in 1920. The 
plant carried a heavy stock of lumber. 
The plant and invoice totaled $52,000. 
Within about six months the crash 
came and stock depreciated about 50 
per cent. Thru oversight in manage- 
ment and storage of grain a couple of 
vood sized losses occurred. These, to- 
gether with 7 per cent interest, taxes, 
insurance, labor and upkeep made a 
heavy load. A farmers’ elevator at 
Beaman had started a few years be- 
fore and gotten firmly on its feet and 
was paying as much as 20 per cent div- 
idends. 3Jecause our company failed 
to pay a dividend there was much dis- 
satisfaction, especially among those 
who bought stock as an investment. 
Not many good words for the farmers’ 
were heard around town. 





per— 
what do you mean -« 


BY A THRIFTY FARMER 


“If you stop to figure it, some twine may seem to cost 


a few cents less, but when the eight pound ball runs 


about 450 ft. shorter than Plymouth twine there is no 


saving in buying it. 


No grief with Plymouth 
“Plymouth’s superiority doesn’t stop with greater 


doesn’t break—because, it’s free of knots and uneven 


spots. 


2 
3 
Jength. It doesn’t tangle or snarl in the twine can. It “ 
> 
6 


“If you asked me now—‘what do you mean by a 

- cheap twine?’ I'd say ‘Plymouth is the cheapest and 

the best twine on the market.’ You can always count 
on complete satisfaction when you use Plymouth.” 


*Plymouth Twine is spun 500, 550, 600 and 650 feet 
to the pound. Look for guaranteed length on tag. 
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Plymouth— more economical: 


1. Ie’s longer—full length to the pound 


as guaranteed on the tag; 


« It’s stronger—less breaking, less wasted 


time, less wasted grain; 


« It’s evener—no thick or thin spots 


—no “grief”; 


- It’s better wound—no tangling; 
+ It’s insect-repelling—you can tell by 


its smell; 
It’s mistake-proof—printed ball— 


and instruction slip in every bale. 
ad 








Do you know about 
PLYMOUTH 
“GOLD MEDAL” 
The Wonder Twine 
30% longer than Standard 








You can easily test Plymouth’s length per pound 
against any other twine. The experiment pictured at 
the left has been made frequently. 

Take a ball of Plymouth and any twine of the 
same weight and tagged as being the same length per 
pound and unwind them down the road. Then 
measure the length. 
to 16% longer than cheaper twines. 


Plymouth twine wins out—7% 


PLYMOUTH 


Plymouth binder twine 
is made by the makers 
of Plymouth rope. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE 
COMPANY 


North Plymouth, Mass, 
Welland, Canada 








promise of half a cent more per bushel 
would haul their grain elsewhere. 
Part of the directors and two or three 
ex-directors were on the notes for all 
the borrowed money. 

“At the annual meeting in 1925 the 
directors were given authority to sell 
the lumber or the whole plant to the 
best possible advantage. As they were 
unable to make a satisfactory sale 
they continued to sign notes. After a 
year or more some of the directors 
began to lose their nerve and said: 
‘Sell the elevator. Get rid of it at any 
price. We will sign no more notes.’ 
That brought matters to a head. When 
a satisfactory deal was offered some- 
thing happened and in an hour the 
deal had fallen flat. 

“Then our competing firm of whom 
one member is president of the West- 
ern Grain Dealers’ Association, kindly 
offered to buy us out at a very mod- 
est figure. The question arose. Would 
our stockholders be willing to sell to 
them? With fhe small amount of in- 
terest the stockholders took in the ele- 
vator and it being threshing time, it 
was deemed useless to call a stock- 
holders’ meeting. Some directors ad- 
vocated sending out cards that could 
be marked ‘yes’ or ‘no’ and take a vote. 
Other directors thought the matter 
carried a moral responsibility and that 
some fair proposition or explanation 
should be made to the stockholders for 
their consideration. A delegation com- 
posed of the president, vice-president, 
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Left to right—Harlow Rockhill, President 
T. G. Lewis; F. O. Ray, Manager. 


manager and one director made a trip 
to Fort Dodge to confer with State Sec- 
retary Larsen of the lowa Co-operative 
Grain Dealers’ Association. No plan 
was agreed upon as none seemed to fit 
our case. With farmers so discour- 
aged and Cownhearted, reorganization 
or stock selling would be a hopeless 
undertaking. 


Plan for Financing Suggested 


“One day Mr. T. G. Lewis, a machin- 
ery salesman, dropped into the office 
Manager F. O. Ray was feeling pretty 
blue so unloaded his troubles to Lewis, 
whom he had known for many years, 
and asked him if he knew of a plan by 
which a farmers’ elevator company 
could finance itself to get out of a 
hard situation. Lewis answered that 
he had a plan and had used it to save 
his own bacon when doing contracting 
work building elevators. He was 
asked to come to a directors’ meeting 
and explain the plan, which he did 
The plan was a stockholders’ guaran- 
tee, each signer assuming his pro-rata 
or equal share of responsibility, re- 
gardless of the number of shares of 
stock he held. The guarantee contains 
a good stiff joint note with teeth in it. 
Signers to make property statements, 
these to be totaled up to show the net 
worth of the signers. 

“Seventy-five signers were to be se- 
cured or the elevator sold to our com- 
petitor. Lewis and I canvassed the 
territory and sold the plan. Owing to 
lack of time and bad weather only 
about half of the farmers in the terri- 
tory have been canvassed. Seventy- 
eight signed the guarantee, eighteen 
members refused to sign and twelve 
hew members were secured. Mr. E. L. 
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Guild, president of the Conrad State 
Bank, was elected registrar's agent. 
His duty is to hold the financial state- 
ments and see that at all times there 
is ample security for moneys borrowed. 
He also sees to securing borrowed 
moneys needed by the. elevator com- 
pany at the lowest possible rate of in- 
terest. 

“The guarantee contract is made in 
triplicate, one copy is kept by the ele- 
vator company, one by the registrar’s 
agent and one by the bank where the 
elevator company does business. The 
amount of money that can be _ bor- 
rowed is limited to $40,000. The plant 
and stock invoice $30,000. By this 
guarantee plan no member is asked to 
furnish a dollar or buy more stock; 
the firm would have to go broke before 
members would be asked to put up a 
dollar, then only the difference be 
tween the value of the plant and the 
amount borrowed. As matters now 
stand, that could be only $10,000. 

“Tf we have only fifty good men on 
the stockholders’ guarantee, $200 each 
would make up the loss. Some mem- 
bers feel that without the farmers’ ele- 
vator they, as individuals, could lose 
more than $200 each year. The total 
annual shipments of grain from this 
station run around 500,000 to™600,000 
bushels; then there is lumber, coal and 
other items on which margins have 
been reduced. Since the Farmers’ 
Grain Company has been in operation 
the saving made to all the farmers of 
the territory has been estimated at 
around $20,000 per year. Mr. F. O. 
Ray, the present manager, has made 
no great chunks of profit, yet he has 
sustained no heavy loss and few small 
ones. No bank in this part of the 
country has been better managed than 
the Conrad Farmers’ Grain Company. 
Forty members have filed their prop- 
erty statements which total $1,008,748. 
With this amount of security plus the 
plant and inventory we should be able 
to borrow any amount needed up to 
the $40,000 limit at lowest interest 
rates, making a reduction of several 
hundred dollars per year in interest. 
By being able to take advantage of 
cash discounts several hundred dollars 
more should be saved to the firm. 

“The drive for signatures on the 
guarantee has put considerable pep 
into most of our members. It has also 
caused non-members to sit up and 
take notice of what was about to hap- 
pen to them. The result has been a 
gain of over $52,000 in volume of busi- 
ness over the previous year. A compe- 
tent board of directors, working to- 
gether harmoniously, and an efficient 
manager are the first requirements 
for success in a farmers’ elevator; then 
there must be a sufficient volume of 
business in the surrounding territory 
and the members must have the loy- 
alty to bring that business to their 
own elevator. If all farmers could 
only understand that the farmers’ ele- 
vator is the first step in organized ef- 
fort for the solution of farm relief and 
that we must help ourselves, they 
would boost instead of knock. they 
would consider it a privilege and an 
honor to belong to such an organiza- 
tion. Self interest would prompt them 
to come in and sign up the guarantee. 
The possibility of failure of a farmers’ 
elevator would then be eliminated over 
night.” 


i CLEC Le CP itt 
A Square Deal for the Mex- 
ican Peon 
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(Continued from page 7) 

land distribution program insist- that 
production has not increased during 
recent years; that large scale farming 
was more productive. This criticism 
can not be discussed because there 
are no data on the volume of produc- 
tion; and we must allow considerable 
time to elapse before it can be said 
that the government’s program has 
been thoroly tested. There is also 
good testimony that management on 
many haciendas (large estates) has 
been very inefficient. 





Finally, the rural school program 
must be described. The federal gov- 
ernment has established 3,000 new ru- 
ral schools during the past few years. 
President Calles insists upon estab- 
lishing a thousand a year. “A million 
pesos for a thousand schools.” In 
order to carry on the rural school pro- 
gram during 1927, the president has 
ordered a restriction in all other ac- 
tivities of the department of education. 
The federal government pays the 
teachers’ salaries and asks the com- 
munities to put up the buildings. The 
requirements for admission to teach- 
ing in those new rural schools are 
mainly “enthusiasm and health.” The 
teachers are paid about $1.50 (U. S. 
currency) a day, and frequently teach 
adult classes in Spanish in the eve- 
ning. 

Six teams of four “cultural mission- 
aries’”’ went out from the department 
of education last year,’ conducting 
twenty-one day institutes for 





| sonably 
these | 
' 


teachers. Each team is led by a per- 
son trained in educational method, and 
has on it a social worker, a teacher of 
agriculture and a leader in physical 
education. These “missionaries” are 
pioneering in a unique kind of “in- 
service training.” The rural school 
thus plays an important part in what 
John Dewey has called Mexico’s edu- 
cational renaissance. 





Reports on Post Preservation 


Some interesting data are given in 
a report from Iowa State College as 
to the progress in the experiments 
which the forestry section has had 
under way for twenty years or more to 
test the durability of the various soft 
wood fence posts after being treated 


with creosote and other  preserva- 
| tives. In all cases where a _ rea- 
good penetration of the 


creosote was obtained, the posts have 


| 





deteriorated little in the twenty-year 
period. Results depend almost en- 
tirely on the penetration of the pres- 
ervation into the portion of the wood 
which is under ground or just above 
the ground line. These experiments 
demonstrate very definitely that such 
fence post woods as willow, cotton- 
wood, basswood, soft maple, box elder 
atid others will have a period of serv- 
ice of twenty to thirty years if given 
a good open tank treatment of creo- 
sote. These woods last from three to 
four years when untreated. 

Three years ago an experiment in 
connection with the Tama Indian res- 
ervation was started to find out if 
water gas tar, which is much cheaper 
than creosote, could be used effect- 
ively in treating fence posts. About 
1,500 cottonwood posts were used. A 
careful examination of these posts 
three years after they were set showed 
practically no deterioration in any of 
them. 

















How far will your car go 
Sefore the miles begin to tell ? 


If you buy a new car every 10,000 
miles or so, almost any car will 
give you satisfactory results. 

But if you want the same fine serv- 
ice on through the second, third 


and the many following tens of 
thousands of miles, buy a Buick! 


Accurate tests at the great Proving 
Ground of General Motors, where 
all cars are driven and examined, 
show Buick’s sturdy structure and 
powerful Valve-in-Head Engine 
still gaining in efficiency at the 
point in miles where other cars are 
distinctly on the down grade. 


COUPES 


*1195+0° 1925 





The unremitting care in Buick de- 
sign, the constant tests at the Prov- 
ing Ground, the unceasing quest 
for better performance—these are 
responsible for Buick’s superior 
efficiency. 

Savings resulting from enormous 
volume production make possible 
this extensive research as well as 
thesuperior construction for which 
Buick is internationally famous. 
Buick cars are built for greater 
satisfaction to their owners. 


Buy a Buick for years of excep- 
tional service. 








All prices are f. o. b. Flint, The G.M.A.C. financing 
Mich., government tax to plan, the most desirable, is 
Come Se ecu also available. 

pees os a : The model shown is the 


chargehusbeenestablshed 
y 


the Buick factory. 


Two-Passenger Coupe, 
Series 115, $1195. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


GN WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM, /2) 
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The famous Goodyear Path- 
finder. Car owners have already 
bought nearly 5,000,000 of these 
lower-priced, standard quality 
Goodyears. 











Not in any 


One of the biggest safeguards of low-cost 
tire mileage is not to be found in any cata- 
logue. 


That is the helpful service performed for you 
by the local Goodyear dealer. 


He doesn’t merely sell you a Goodyear Tire 
and Jet it go at that. He sees that you get 
the right size and type; he mounts it on 
the rim; he fills it with air. 


This is worthwhile service, saving you ef- 
fort and time; but his biggest contribution 
comes after the sale. 


As long as that Goodyear Tire is in use he 
helps you give it the care it should have in 
order to deliver the best results. 


This money-saving service is available in 
your home town, as part and parcel of the 
Goodyear policy: to build the greatest possible 
value into Goodyear products, and to provide 
facilities so that users can get all this inbuilt 
value out. 





Goodyear makes a tire to suit yo«—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weath:r Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
lower-priced Goodyear standard quality Pathfinder 





Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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Wild Rose and Shoestring 


A Tale of Nebraska In the Eighties 
By RAYMOND A. BERRY 


CHAPTER X 


OYD was first to speak to Kate 

next morning. His characteristic 
aplomb was wanting, however, and al- 
tho he went into the interview with 
a swagger, the girl could see it was 
with misgivings. 

“Real amusing time we had last 
night,” the cattle buyer began. “Young 
Freeman was having the time of his 
life, so I let on I didn’t know him. Of 
course I did from the time he got on 
the mail wagon.” 

“IT hadn’t realized you were quite 
such a joker,” Kate observed. 

“No? Well, Il have my serious spells, 
but I like a laugh as well as the next 
one. We’re only boys once. Glad to 
further the kid in his fun. The joke’s 
really on him, thinking he had me 
fooled.” 

“You ought to be on the stage in- 
stead of buying stock,” twitted Kate, 
“anyone who can act the part as you 
did in the parlor. It must be quite a 
trick to act so embarrassed when you 
are actually dying to laugh.” 

Boyd laughed shortly. 

“I see you’re poking fun at me, but 
I'm not going to quarrel. Let’s talk 


The Indian whipped out 


about you. How are you getting along 
with your canvassing?” 

At the mention of her work, Kate 
felt the helpless desperation she had 
experienced the last few days return- 
ing. Dave had taken her mind off it 
with his masquerading the night be- 
fore, and she silently thanked him 
for it. 

“Not so well,” she answered, and 
then felt an instant chagrin at having 
let so much anxiety creep into her 
voice. Boyd was standing close, his 
face registering deepest sympathy. 

“Need any money?” he asked, in a 
low voice. “You know, Kate, I'll be 
only too glad to let you have it. It’s 
right here,” and he tapped his pocket. 

Need money! O how she did need 
it! And it would be so easy to bor- 
row some from him and pay it back 
later when business was better. 

“All you’ve got to do is to nod your 
head-—you don’t even have to say it,” 
Boyd was assuring her, when suddenly 
the words of quaint old Mr. Briggs 
echoed thru her brain: “Don’t ever 
take money from them that’s anxious 
to lend it, for they’ve got an axe to 
grind.” 

She lifted her head and smiled at 
Boyd, who misunderstood the look and 
reached into his pocket. 


“Don’t bother, please, I wouldn’t 
care to borrow any, thanks.” 
Caleb's appearance at this mo- 





ment brought the conversation to 
a‘close, to the girl's great relief. Hast- 
ily she went to her room and prepared 
for the day’s work, glad to be away 
from Boyds unwelcome attentions. 

“I say, Kate, let me walk a ways 
with you today.” 

Dave Freeman appeared suddenly, 
like a jack-in-the-box from behind a 
tree. He wore a look of dove-like in- 
genuousness. 

“Do you think it’s good sport to play 
a trick like that on Mr. Boyd?’ she 
demanded, abruptly. 

“Why not? I can’t think of any- 
thing that could be more fun. Of 
course, I didn’t figure on showing him 
up before a girl he was sweet on. That 
was pure accident. Never supposed 
anyone came in at that front door.” 

“It was a shame,” she went on in 
reprimand, “to plague poor Major 
Brave the way you did.” 

Dave sighed dolefully. 

“Too bad, too bad. I’ve been con- 
science smitten over it all morning 
and last night I tossed for hours, 
thinking about the major.” 

Kate’s laugh came with joyous spon- 
taneity. 

“Your conscience? Why, Dave Free- 




















a Jong, narrow-bladed knife. 


man, you never told a bigger fib in 
your life. You haven't a speck of 
conscience where there’s a chance to 
have some fun.” Then she added more 
seriously, “You are the only sure cure 
for blues I ever knew in my life.” 

“Blues? Have you had the blues? 
Tell me about it right off.” 

“I always have used you for a sort 
of confessor, so I can’t see any rea- 
son for keeping this secret. It’s the 
canvassing. I’ve been given a bit of 
experience the last while that is apt 
to put me out of the game so I won't 
have a chance to use it.” 

“Tell me,” Dave urged. 

“You may not believe it,’”’ Kate went 
on, “but two weeks ago I was even 
greener than I am now. Gilson down 
at the Mercantile gave me a list of 
people to solicit. He said I’d get or- 
ders from them. 1 did, but when I 
went around to make the deliveries 
they didn’t have the money. Most of 
them wanted me to leave the orders 
and they would pay me later. Of 
course, I couldn’t do that, even if it 
was safe, for I can’t afford it. I’ve got 
twenty garments, a good many of them 
ones that have been specially altered, 
so I can’t dispose of them any other 
way. It makes me awfully short of 
funds, but worse even than that, the 
company demands all their pay within 
thirty days. A month rolls round so 
quickly that (Continued on page 30) 
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Dollars From Junk Pile 


Salvaging Repair Parts From Discarded Machinery 


By Il. W. DICKERSON 


YOW, between corn planting and 
cultivating, is a good time to 
clean up the discarded binders, mower, 
wagons and other junk that litter so 
many farm yards and fence rows, a3 
such labor pays as well or better than 
that put in on the crops. 

In the first place, there is a lot of 
usable material in these old machines 
which should be salvaged and put in 
shape so it can be used. 
ers follow the 


Many farm- 
practice of deciding 
carefully on what is considered the 
best binder or mower or other ma- 
chine on the market and then buying 
that same make when a new machine 
must be purchased, as least so long as 
it is equal to any other. Tho the old 
machine may be changed to a consid- 
erable extent, a very large proportion 
of the individual parts will be exactly 
the same as in the preceding model 
and can be used as repairs in case of 
breakdown. However, the time to 
take these parfs off the old machine 
is not in the midst of the busy sea- 
son when every minute counts, but 
now when time does not press. The 
machines should be taken apart, the 
parts suitable for repairs cleaned and 
oiled to prevent further rust, and then 
fastened to the wall and the rafters of 
the machinery shed or shop in such a 
way that any part can easily be lo- 
cated. Some of these parts will never 
be used for repairs, even by the 
neighbors, but having them on hand 
is good insurance, and any not used 
can later be sold as junk. Badly worn 
parts should, of course, be discarded. 


Many Uses for Parts and Pieces 


Aside from strictly 
much other material should 
vaged for future use, such as wood 
screws, machine screws, cap screws, 
stud bolts, stove bolts, bolts and nuts, 
washers, lock washers, cotter pins, 
keys, taper pins, springs, bushings, 
bearings, and other small parts for 
which uses will be found almost every 
day. This is especially true if anyone 
around the farm likes to use tools 
and do repair and home-made con- 
struction work. [f these bolts and 
other parts are first hammered a little 
and then dosed with kerosene or pen- 
etrating oil and 


repair parts, 


be 


usually the most stubborn of them 
can be removed. [If cleaned with a 
steel brush and kerosene, dipped in 


hot linseed oil, and then dried in the 
sun, there will be no further trouble 
from rusting. Screws and stove bolts 
are most usable if sorted out fairly 
close and put into tobacco or baking 
powder cans, with samples wired on 
the outside to show what the 
contain. Cigar boxes with 


cans 
samples | 





sal- | 


left for a few hours, | 





wired on the end are good for bolts | 


and other small objects while larger | 


bolts can be put in larger boxes or 
wired together and hung on the wall. 
Then it is surprising how many of 
the other parts will be found useful if 
they are available and easily found. 
Rods of all sizes and lengths’ can be 
used for truss rods for overhead grain 
bins, fastening water tanks together, 
strengthening hay racks, breeding 
racks, and any not used in other ways 
always make good reinforcing for con- 
crete work. Dozens of uses will be 
found for wagon and buggy tires, such 
as braces for stub tongues, soles for 
sled runners, and so on. Wire cables 
make good tow lines, evener cables, 
concrete reinforcement, etc. Shafting 
of all kinds can be made into crow 
bars, tamping bars, nail pullers, etc. 
Pipes and fittings of all kinds are 
always usable for hundreds of differ- 
ent purposes, especially if one has a 
for trailers and other home-made 





equipment, braces for attaching en- 
gines to machines, and so on. Binder 
rollers are good for hog turns, for 
the hay fork door to make the pull 
back easier, for moving heavy poles up 
to a saw, ete. Harrow disks, besides 
often coming in handy for repairs, 
make excellent anchors for end post 
cables instead of deadman anchors. 
If the concave side is turned so as to 
pull against the soil, it is very difficult 
to move, and anchors of this type are 
standard practice in heavy telephone 
service. Sometimes three or four such 
anchors about three feet apart on a 
single cable are used where extra 
heavy pressure must be_ resisted. 
When spiked or bolted-to the bottom 
of a post and then tamped hard they 
make an excellent anchor against the 
post’s heaving. Quite frequently half 
a disk harrow mounted vertically 
with the concave side of the disks up 
and makes a convenient stand to hold 
bolts and other small objects. Often 
the main gearing and transmission 


Is 








from a binder or a mower can be ary 
to drive a home-made concrete mixer, 
grindstone, pump jack, stationary ele- | 
vator jack, or other place where it is 
desirable either to increase or de- 
crease the speed. Sven heavy cast- 
ings are sometimes useful as make- 
shift anvils, weights for holding down 
haystacks, and for reheating the hog 
scalding water. 


Other Values in Clean-Ups 


So far we have discussed only the 
direct value of such old machines for 
repairs and articles usable for various 
purposes. The indirect value of tak- 
ing proper care of them is even more 
important. One is the saving in crip- 
pled livestock when such traps are 
taken out of the way. More important 
the improvement in the general 
farm appearance. Almost always we 
associate uncared for machines with 
poor management and shiftless farm- 
ing; and the removal of such eyesores 
from around the farmstead and fence 
corners will at once raise a farmer’s 
standing not only with the public but 
with himself, which is of ever more 
importance. A thoro clean-up of such 
a neglected farmstead will at once 
raise its value several hundred dollars 
in the eyes of almost any buyer. 


is 





Disking vs. Plowing for Corn 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have forty acres of rich, loose, 
heavy-stubble ground which has been 
untouched by cattle which I will be 
unable to plow in time. How would 
it be to set the stubble on fire and 
then disk it thoroly and plant to corn? 
Is it practical to plant corn without 
plowing by simply disking? I can 
probably get this ground plowed with 
tractor at $2.50 an acre.” 

Under as described 
our correspondent we would 
pect 


conditions by 


not ex- 
plowing increase 


to the yield 


over disking by more than five or six 
bushels an acre. On the average it is 
easier to control weeds if the ground 
is plowed. Of course, in southwestern 
lowa, Nebraska and Kansas they us- 
ually plant corn without plowing with 
a lister. Of course, they have a spe- 
cial type of disk cultivator to control 
the weeds. Since our correspondent’s 
ground is rich and loose we rather sus- 
pect that he will get almost as big a 
yield by simply disking as he would 
by plowing. Over the eastern two- 
thirds of the corn belt, however, it 
seems to pay one year with another to 
plow altho the advantage may not be 
quite as great as many people think. 








Don’t Gamble 


with Your Harvest! 


LL through the year you werk toward the harvest with 
machines selected on the basis of efficient operation. You 
have learned that sometimes a few dollars saved really 
means many more dollars lost. You judge new equipment not by 
what it costs but by what it can save and earn for you. You would 
hesitate a long time before risking your valuable time and crops ona 


small and doubtful economy. 


Follow that wise policy in the matter of twine purchase. Remem- 
ber that your whole year’s grain crop hangs by a thread of twine. 
Stay on the safe side and don’t gamble with uneven, bunchy, rough, 


The Patented 
Double-Trussed 
Cover 


on “Big Ball” Twine 
is an exclusive Inter- 
national. Harvester 
Twine feature! 


tis impossibie for the Original 


or short-length twine. Your binder was built to operate perfectly on td Bull’ se Gaston or Gtan. 


high-grade, uniform twine; it will cost you time, when time is real 
money, if you try to force cheap or poorly made twine through its 
carefully made mechanism. 


It has been the business of the Harvester organization since the 
early twine binders went into the fields in ’81 to provide the grain 
growers of the world with binders and twine that operate with utmost 
The Harvester twine mills, located-in the principal grain 
sections, and the network of 92 branches and 12,000 dealers over the 
country make delivery a certainty and assure the greatest distribut- 
ing economy. You can always be sure of 
getting International Harvester twine, even 
though other agencies fail you, at prices 
representing the greatest twine value the 
market affords. 


Talk to the local MeCormick-Deering 
dealer. He will show you the “Big Ball” 
with the Patented Double-Trussed Cover— 
an important and exclusive feature! 


efficiency. 


SEE 
“The Making of Twine’’ 


—a One-Reel Feature Film 
| of Great Interest. 


ASK 
| Your Local Movie Man 


when he is going to run 


this New Film. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


McCormick - Deering 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, IL 


International 


“BIG BALL” 
TWINE 


Guaranteed for Length, Strength, and Weight. 
Treated Against Destruction by Insects. 





The PATENTED COVER holds 
the ball in perfect shape. All 
Harvester Twine reaches the 
binder in just as good shape as 
when it leaves the mills. 








Two “Big Balls” of Harvester 
Twine fit any twine can. They 
are made that way and the 
PATENTED COVER holds 
them in shape. No time lost ia 
fields due to misshapen balls, 
collapsing, snarling or tangling. 
The PATENTED COVER isa 
real protection and a valuable 
feature. 





No snarling, no tangling, 20 
collapsing —the PATENTED 
COVER holds its shape to the 
last. Every foot ties grain. 
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Alfalfa Conquers Weeds 


Morning Glories and Canada Thistle Can Be Smothered 


N OST suggestions as to getting the 

best of bad weeds, whether they 
be morning-glories, quack grass, Can- 
ada thistles, cockleburs or other trou- 
blesome weeds, are based on fighting 
them directly. Fighting directly calls 
for a greatly increased amount of la- 
bor applied in preparation for a crop 
and in its cultivation or by direct labor 
applied to the combat while the ground 
remains idle. 

We need more thought and planning 
to meet the weed problem thru the 
growing of crops that will discourage, 
reduce and eliminate certain 
that are serious pests. We need also 
to learn how best to use our farm live- 
stock in combating them. The possibil- 
ities along these lines have hardly yet 
been touched. 

One of the most 
weed pests in the 
weed or morning- 


rapidly increasing 
corn belt is bind- 
glory. Ridding a 
farm of it entirely is almost an impos- 
sible task. Reducing the damage done 
is possible without a great deal of ad- 
ditional labor. When a field on the 
farm is badly infested with bind-weed, 
the owner should give serious consid- 
eration to putting the field in alfalfa 
for three or four years. A consider- 
able expense for liming or other prep- 
aration for alfalfa is not only a more 
profitable method of fighting the morn- 
ing-glories than additional labor spent 
in putting in and cultivating corn, but 
it also is far more effective. 

This method of reducing bind-weed 
has proved effective on a large num- 
ber of farms. It 
periment. Perhaps a little additional 
work and care in seeding the alfalfa 
are required, 
real miracles with practically no addi- 
tional labor. In the fall of 1919, I vis- 
ited a Crawford county, Towa, farm, 
where bind-weed had practically ruined 
the corn crop on twenty acres. The 
corn. probably yielded ‘about fifteen 
bushels per acre. The operator fenced 
the field with woven wire and turned 
the hogs in early that fall. They har- 
vested the corn and rooted over most 
of the surface and got rid of a lot of 
the “glories.” The ground was plowed 
in November, which encouraged more 
rooting. Alfalfa was seeded in July, 
1920. The ground was disked three or 
four times during the spring and sum- 
mer, previous to sowing the alfalfa. 


Bind-Weed Had Disappeared 


I revisited the farm in July, 1924, 
The owner said that in 1921 
few “glories” appeared, but the cut- 
ting of three heavy crops of alfalfa 
practically ended their growth. The 
land was plowed the fall of 1923 and 
put into corn the next spring. When 
}] saw the field, the corn had just been 


Jaid by. TI could not find a sample of 
hind-weed. The owner said some few 
had appeared during cultivation, but 
not many. In 1925 there were no more. 
Last fall I stopped again. The field 


had a crop of oats seeded to sweet clo- 
ver. In only a small spot in the field 
had any number of morning-glories 
shown up at oat harvest, and the sweet 
elover had outgrown the bind-weed 
even here when I saw it in September. 

This experience is typical of dozens 
who had courage to try the conquest 
of bind-weed with alfalfa. Making a 
success of it is based on three things 

proper soil conditions so the alfalfa 
will make a quick growth over the 
whole field, seeding under such condi- 
tions that alfalfa will get the jump on 
the bind-weed, and getting and keep- 
ing a heavy stand so that the bind- 
weed can not get room and sunlight to 
make a vigorous growth. These re- 
quirements call for a soil not acid, 
proper drainage, not subject to over- 
flow, and containing enough fertility. 
The alfalfa must not only start quick- 
ly, but keep growing rapidly until it is 
well established. 

So handling the ground previous to 


quite a | 


weeds | 


is no longer an ex- | 


but T have seen it work | 








seeding as to give the bind-weed such 
a setback as to hold it in check until 
the alfalfa makes a start is essential. 
For badly infested fields, this general- 
ly calls for. clean cultivation for at 
least two or three months of the grow- 
ing season. Fall or spring plowing fol- 
lowed by thoro working thru May, June 
and early July, will do the job ef- 
fectively. Not only is it hard on the 
bind-weed, but it puts the soil in good 
condition for the alfalfa by insuring 
its being well packed and finely pul- 
verized. 


Prevents Spread of Pest 


Alfalfa is also effective in prevent- 
ing the spread of bind-weed from an 
adjoining field or farm. Many farm 
operators have farms comparatively 
free from bind-weed, but lying next to 
land crowded with it. It is almost im- 
possible to prevent serious infestation 
with a tilled crop like corn. First the 
weed fills the fence row, then it creeps 


into the crop land and is soon scat- | 


tered. One of the best and easiest 
ways to meet this problem is to keep 
the land next to the danger point in 
alfalfa most of the time. I know of 
more than a dozen men in Shelby, Har- 
rison and Pottawattamie counties who 
have’ made use of this plan. The bind- 
weed spreads to the alfalfa and stops. 

Last year in Montgomery county I 
found a man who had done this job 
without realizing it. An adjoining 
farm had been badly infested with the 
“slories” for fifteen years. This man 
had kept them under control on his 
farm by extra cultivation, hoeing and 
early fall plowing for several years. 
Fight or nine years ago he seeded a 
field to alfalfa. It extended for half 
the length of the badly infested farm. 
The remainder continued to be used 
in rotation. During the war, the direct 
fight against the bind-weed slackened. 
The alfalfa was plowed up in 1924 ana 
I saw the field with its third crop of 
corn, It was August, and in traveling 
160 rods thru this field we found one 
small bind-weed. 

In 1919 I visited a farm in Burt 
county, Nebraska, where the land on 
two sides had about the worst bind- 
weed infestation I ever saw. The farm 
I visited showed no bind-weed. The 
owner said he hoed every acre of his 
corn for years and still the bind-weed 
spread, until he learned about alfalfa 
to keep out infestation. A strip about 
five rods wide and a mile long, the full 
distance adjoining the badly infested 
neighboring fields, had been kept in 
alfalfa for ten to thirteen years, with 
one crop of corn in that time when 
the stand became thin and made re- 
seeding necessary. This plan worked. 

Last September, when I _ visited 
northwestern Jowa, T found five or six 
farmers who had used alfalfa to con- 
quer Canada thistle. I had read of its 
being recommended for this job in In- 
diana, Ohio and Illinois; but I was 
glad to find Iowa farmers who found 
it really did the business. The re- 
quirements as to preparation for seed- 
ing need not be quite so rigid as for 
“elories,” as the danger of smothering 
out the alfalfa is much less. But with 
Canada thistle, as with bind-weed, a 
heavy stand of hardy, quickly estab- 
lished alfalfa is essential to success. 

The growing of a highly desirable 
and profitable crop instead of the use 
of an increased amount of labor to rid 
the farm of either of these two serious 
weed pests should appeal to farmers. 
—Jay Whitson. 





For the Bull Snake 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The editor’s challenging question, 
“Has the bull snake, as a foe of rats, 
any defenders?” following the short 
article, “The Snake Issue Again,” in 
your issue of April 22, recalled to my 
memory some interesting experiences. 











| snakes 


' nearly stepped on a 
| four feet long. 


' one the worse for 
‘ turning out at the 











Full of flavor and 
fragrance, Tone’s 
Spices are the 
finest, pure spices 
the world over— 
Nature’s Select in 
sanitary cartons at 
your grocer’s at 
every day prices. 


There are two 
kindsof spices, 


TONE'S 








and ‘‘others.’’ 
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HOW MANY DOLLARS 
DO YOU LOSE HERE « 


This is a familiar picture—feed lots like this are wasteful, 
unsightly, unsanitary. If your feed lot looks like this you 
are taking the risk of losing your hogs and you are losing 
enough feed to more than pay for a 


DES MOINES ECONOMY 


- | How aifferent ts the picture when you !nstall a Des Moines 
~"} Economy Feeder. 
= the-minute, last word tn feeding equipment. 
12,000 sold annually. Saves work. 
Clean—ecvonomical—sanitary 
Made in four sizes, 60 bu., "50; 45 bu., $42; 20 bu., $25; 
Juntor $10. There fs a dealer near you or write for 
illustrated circular just off the press. 
, DES MOINES SILO & MFG. / Conran 
404 New York Avenue 
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SELF FEEDER 


The up-to- 
Over 
Handles any feed. 


It is the standard for feeders. 


y 
ES MOINES, IOWA 














In the spring of 1889 I was plowing 
for corn in south central Nebraska on 
one of those bright sunny days which 
enjoy and during which the 
little striped squirrels are always busy 
digging up corn and other grain. Our 
Plows were not encumbered with seats 
nor were my feet with shoes. As I 
turned out at one end of the field I 
bull snake over 
Being a descendant of 
Adam, I naturally have an unfriendly 
feeling for all snakes and TIT left this 
the encounter. On 

other end of the 
field, which was about 120 rods long, 
another snake about the same size lay 
almost directly in* my path and met 
the fate of the first. I noticed this 
snake had enjoyed a bountiful dinner 
and being a little curious I investi- 
gated to find what composed the last 
meal. I found he had captured two 
striped squirrels or gophers. On reach- 
ing the spot where I had killed the 
first snake, I investigated to find what 
that one had been eating and found 
that his. dinner consisted of three of 
these same little nuisances. 
snakes were catching squirrels faster 
than I could. I have never killed a 
bull snake since. 


Indiana. J. A. WARREN. 





EVEN ALL AROUND 
“Sorry, old man, that my hen got loose 
and scratched up your garden.”’ 
“Oh, that’s all right; my dog ate your 
hen,” 
“Fine! [I just ran over your dog and 
killed him.” 
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IT’S IN THE VALVE 











The Little SiouxWaterer 


Has Dependable Brass Valve with Rust 
Proof Monel Meta! Ball. 

Remove Pover you have Access to Float 
and Valve. 

Adjustdble Copper Float. 

Easy to Remove Dirt from Bowl. 

Double Opening Brass Screen Strainer. 

Sold by 
Hardware and Implement Dealers 


Manufactured by 


Thieman Harvester Co., Inc. 
Albert City, lowa 

















FARM FENCE 


Cents a rod ‘opr 26-in. 

Hog Fence, 

Prepaid in mf ao cient 
18c in Iowa and only slightly 
more in other states for freight. ¢ 
[From Factory to !!ser Direct. | 


c; INTERLOCKING FENCE Co. = 
= Box ORTON, ILLS. 
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Service Bureau 














The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 


Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. Ali inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 


embers must always sigo full name and give cer- 


ficate gumber. 


Police Got the Thief and 
the Pig 


It was the day after St. Patrick’s 
day when Joe Welch, of Pottawatta- 
mie county, Iowa, went over to his al- 
falfa stack and started to load up a jag 
of the green hay. It was about a mile 
from his farm and as he started home 
with the alfalfa he happened to see 
two men drive up to his place, stop a 
bit and then jump into their car and 
rush away. 

Welch thought it was peculiar and 
especially so when he recognized one 
of the men as Jens Petersen, of Coun- 
cil Bluffs. Petersen had been taking 
things from farmers south of the 
Bluffs, near Lake Manawa, and Welch 
remembered this same man had been 
there only a week before looking about 
and trying to buy cattle. He didn’t 
have any money so Welch had not sold 
to him. 

When Welch arrived at his place he 
began to look around. He had a bunch 
of nice shotes on feed and so he count- 
ed them. One was gone. As soon as 
he could get to his neighbors, Welch 
telephoned the Council Bluffs police 
and told them to watch for Petersen. 
Less than half an hour passed before 
the police telephoned back they had 
arrested Petersen and they had found 
a pig in his possession. So next morn- 
ing Welch went to Council Bluffs and 
identified the missing porker. 

Petersen when arrested claimed he 
had not stolen the pig and said he had 
bought it. He told Judge Blanchard 
he had five children and was doing 
everything he could to support them 
and that if he went to jail it was going 








to be a hardship on his family. Welch, 
when he heard this statement, asked 
the judge to inquire further into Pe- 
tersen’s record and it was disclosed 
that the thief had only been married 
a year and that he had been in jail 


only a few Weeks before on a chicken 
stealing charge. 

Since the thief merely took the pig 
out of a pen and had not broken into 
a building and the pig only weighed 
forty pounds, Judge Blanchard could 
do nothing else but send him to jail for 
thirty days, the limit on a petty lar- 
ceny charge. Welch, who had heard 
what the judge told the thief, was sat- 
isfied, and in order to prove his satis- 
faction over the efficient manner in 
which the Council Bluffs police cap- 
tured the thief, gave the pig to the of- 
ficers for a roast pig dinner. 

As Welch is a Service Bureau mem- 
ber and had a Service Bureau sign 
posted on his premises and reported 
the case promptly, he was paid a $50 
reward by Wallaces’ Farmer. 

“T'll bet that fellow will let Service 
Bureau members alone,” Welch told a 
representative of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
“There used to be some stealing out 
here, but since the Service Bureau 
signs have appeared we feel. safer. 
They are real protection.” 





Lowden in Kentucky 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Great interest is being manifested 


by the Kentucky farmers in that bill 
and if Lowden is nominated by the re- 
publicans he is going to get a world 
of votes on this side of the river. I 
am a lifelong democrat, seventy-seven 
years old, never scratched a demo- 
cratic ticket in my life, but I fully real- 
ize that the farmer is not getting a 
square deal. 
L. C. FLOURNOY, SR. 
Union County, Kentucky. 














Prove CHRYSLER “50° 


50 and more miles an hour. 
5 to 25 miles in 8 seconds. 
25 miles to the gallon. 
Full-sized with ample seating 
capacity for all passengers. 
Mohair plush upholstery. 
Chrysler smartness and 
beauty. 


Performance 


Greater \ Roominess 
Long Life 





Greater Value 


In its truly extraordinary results Walter P. Chry- 
sler and his corps of engineers gave the public 
something immediate, something convincing, 
something final and conclusive with which to 
measure Chrysler “50” against and above any- 
thing around its class—either in six or four 


cylinders. 


designed an 


From its very introduction Chrysler “50” has won 
overwhelming public acceptance for what it was 
built to be—the giant of its class 
in Standardized Quality, outstanding perform- 
ance, full family size, complete appointment and 
every essential that makes for indisputable value. 


Coupe, {Genuine-leather upholstery} $750; Coach, $780; 


oadster, {with rumble seat} $795; Sedan, $830; 


Landau Sedan, $885; f. o. b. 
to current Federal excise tax. 










etroit, subject 


ry 7 


Chrysler dealers are in a position to extend the convenience 
of time payments. Ask about Chrysler's attractive plan. 


ry ry 


All Chrysler cars are protected against theft under the 
Fedco System of numbering. 
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TON-GORS nuke: 16 


Hogs 


America’s Finest and Best Buttermilk Hog Builder 


Pigs that eat TON-GORS grow into Big Hogs, ready for market 


60 to 90 days earlier than hogs fed on grain alone. 


They eat 


30% less corn when fed TON-GORS. 





Tals ONE ATE TON-GORS 


Order from your dealer. 


TON-GORS, made with powdered buttermilk and 
seven other necessary food elemedits, contains the 
protein, the mineral, and the 
vitamins to insure rapid growth, 
vitality and health. 


Used by feeders and breeders 
everywhere. Testimonials on 
request. 





THIS ONE DID NOT 


If he hasn’t TON-GORS, order direct from 


us. Write for free sample and information 


PROTECTOR SALES CO. 


Subsidiary of David Cole Creamery Co. 


Dept. BB 


Omaha, Neb. 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Try Hi-Bred 


The Highest Yielding Corn in lowa 





towa Vield Test Trophy Winner 


$8 a bushel for yellow 
$5 a bu. for red and yellow 


Orders by phone or wire filled at once 


Hi-Bred Corn Co. 
J.J. Newlin, Mgr. GRIMES, IOWA 
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You and your family need not 
fear the severest tornado when 
the safe shelter of a concrete 
storm cellar is waiting. 


Such a cellar can be used all year 
for fruit and vegetable storage. 


Prepare for the Next Storm 
Build a Concrete Storm Cellar 


Blueprintsand complete instructions 
for building your concrete storm 
cellar are free. 


“Plans for Concrete Farm Buildings” gives 
full information. Ask for your free copy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and 
extend the uses of concrete 


Hubbell Building, DES MOINES, IA. 
Concrete for Permanence 

















Get my prices be- 
fore buying any- 
thing for your car. 

ity auto prod- 
ucts, nationally ad- 
wateed Same-day 
shipping service. 

My ng to-you 
Wan eaves fully 25 
to 50 per cent of 


usual cost, Make me 
to prove it. Tell me 
(eR what you want. 


, Write now while 


it's on your mind. 
4) See how much mon- 


ey you can save. 


FN thd ee FRED J. BARR 


SAVE 


| a : piON 


w low 
Prices-—big 
counts—Easy tt 
t this wondertul Cham- 
pion Bilo, with the 
leak proof, heat anc 








WANTED 


Some cholee 
territory 
open for good 
ve men 














t Cham. 
Dion Silos. 











terlocking anchoring 6 


the giner features, within yourAlii\}, q j 
PAPE SUPPLY STORED | I ""Sove $50 to $100 
Accessories Bent. F, Davenport, ta. You ean — to _— anew wre one action. 


A chance you can’t afford to miss. 

The Champion Silo costs less per years of service— 

known ag best for over 16 years. thers have come and gone--- 

but the Champion euilt leads---gives greater Cy ed tad end 

keeps silage in better condition. No waste from freezin 

Write today. Get lowest prices, Giscount and terms on C — 
pion Silos. Worlds cheapest permunent silo. 


WESTERN SILO COMPANY 
105 11th St. Des Moines, lowa 
*ortable Heated H. 


Also f of C og House: 
for 6 sows-- agin) Se, penibie ee oa. A-Type Hog Houses. 


Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price and FREE sample 
DOLESE BROS: COMPANY 
349 W. Madison, Chicago, Illinols 
Plant: Baffalo, lowa 


Estab. 1903 


Radio Supplies 
Write for Prices that Prove It 


yoann en 























BLACK’S VELLOW DENT 

The corn that is fast gaining in popularity over the 
entire corn belt for high yields. Gets ripe earlier 
than Reid's Dent. Fine for that late planting. Early 
hung seed going fast at $4.60 per bu; 10 bu. lots at 
4.2% perbu. Write, wire orcome. 27 miles west of 
Des Moines on Primary Roads 7 and 17. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prompt shipment. 


Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Dallas County, lowa 











wt teed a horse from 
joing good work 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSION 


(Germ Free) 10c Per Dose 


u have a horse 
The old and reliable method of immunizing sid its full value 
ca.ves against Blackleg. Produced, and sold in work or money. _ 
direct to stockmen, by Send today for ot, 


FARMERS SERUM Co. 9 5 Fonte Meave’ 
South Omaha, Nebraska em hg hy Powders 
All livestock serume and vaccines $1.00 per package, postpaid. Successfully used 
es over 90 years NV Not only ere results wonderful 
in LL heaves, but Tonie Heave Powders 
e up” a horse and keep him in tip-top con- 
dion the time. Your money back re it fails. 
Know how to recognize and treat over 
of horses and cattle by writing now for FREE 
copy of Fleming’s Vest Pocket Vet Veterinary Adviser. 


FLEMING BROS., 22°,Urien Stock 














Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer | | 
when writing advertisers. | 





























FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and meebanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Avoiding Tire Trouble 


“Under inflation destruys more tires 
than any other one factor,” says the 
Rubber Association of America, in a 
pamphlet describing the care of tires. 
When there is not enough air in the 


tire to carry the load, the weight is 
transmitted to the fabric or cord Car- 
cass, causing an extreme bending or 
flexing in the side wall. This results 
in a break or crack, usually, which 
pinches the tube and causes a slow leak 
or a blowout. Separation of the tread 
rubber from the carcass, or between 
layers of fabric or cord, often results 
from under-inflation. This causes a 
chafing action, which usually results 
in a blowout. 

Unnatural, spotty or excessive tread 
wear is another common result of un- 
der-inflation. This type of tire wear is 
most pronounced in balloon tires on ac- 
count of the additional area of road 
contact and the constant tendency of 
the tire to “wipe” over the road when 
under-inflated. The result is smooth 
and even but rapid tread wear all the 
way around the casing or worn spots 
at varying intervals. 

Rim cutting is a common trouble 
with clincher casings when they are 
under-inflated. Other tire troubles may 
be caused directly or indirectly by un- 
der-inflation. For example, a fabric 
rupture can occur much more easily 
in an under-inflated tire. A sharp jolt 
may drive the tire against the rim, 
crushing the fabric or cords. In a 
properly inflated tire, the air cushion 
would probably absorb the shock with- 
out damage. Of course, the car should 
never be driven 6n tires that are flat 
or nearly flat. 

Tires should be tested every week and 
inflated to the minimum pressure rec- 
ommended for that particular size of 
tire. The pressure should never be al- 
lowed to drop more than three pounds 
below that minimum. The wear is not 
only greater with the under-inflated 
tires, but steering is also more diffi- 
cult. 

If the car is overloaded the tires will 
be flattened out in about the same 
manner as when under-inflated. The 
curve of the side wall on the inside 
under heavy loads is reduced almost to 
a fold, and it gradually creases until a 
crack opens. 

The tire which does not run true 
drags with a side motion as it re- 
volves. This has about the same effect 
as rubbing the tread with a file and 
the rubber is worn away very rapidly. 
When there is evidence of premature 
tread wear it is well to have your car 
thoroly inspected for any irregularities 
such as those mentioned. In fact, it is 
always advisable to have an inspection 
occasionally to guard against these 
troubles. 





Buy a Commercial Binder 
Hitch 


A North Dakota reader writes: 

“T have a 15-30 tractor with which I 
pull a ten-foot power take-off binder. 
I] also have a seven-foot binder which 
I should like to pull behind the ten- 
foot one, since the tractor has power 
for this and to spare, but do not know 
what kind of a hitch to put on to 
make it work properly. If you or any 
of your readers could tell me how to 
make one, I would appreciate the ad- 
vice very much.” 

We doubt very much the advisabil- 
ity of trying to make home-made trac- 
tor hitches for binders. Usually it can 
not be done with the materials on the 
average farm and the blacksmith will 
have to provide the material and 


make it up, and this will make it cost 
| about as much as a good commercial 


hitch can be bought for. We have 





friends who have designed such com- 
mercial hitches and we know that it 
often takes days and weeks of patient 
cutting and trying to get the best de- 
sign and the proper relation between 
the different parts. This the average 
farmer has neither the time nor tools 
nor mechanical ability to do; and our 
observation of the few home-made de- 
vices we have seen is that they are 
not nearly so satisfactory as the well 
tested commercial hitches. Either 
your local implement dealer or the 
manufacturer of your tractor or binder 
can furnish you with a good hitch at a 
very reasonable price. If any of our 
readers have worked out satisfactory 
home-made devices, we should be glad 
to have their experiences. 





Leather Ruined by Acidity and 
Lack of Grease 

Tests by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture of leather which after 
fourteen years’ use had failed because 
of dry rot, being cracky and easily 
scuffed and _ torn, showed that the 
leather was very acid, containing as 
high as 3.25 per cent acid; also that 
it held but 1.95 per cent of oil and 
grease. 

These findings only emphasize again 
that high acidity and a lack of grease 
are responsible for much of the early 
destruction of leather. Not only does 
the lack of oil and grease deprive the 
fibers of the leather of lubrication they 
need, but its lack allows the absorp- 
tion of more acid during its period of 
service, especially in the case of har- 
ness and leather. 

Leather that is properly tanned and 
well cared for will stand up for a long 
time, even under severe usage. Prop- 
er tanning the user has no control 
over except to select leathers from 
manufacturers with a reputation for 
good materials; but the user has ev- 
erything to do with the proper care. 
He should see to it that at least once 
and preferably twice a year the leath- 
er is taken apart and thoroly cleaned 
with soft water and heavy soap suds 
from a mild soap, wiped off thoroly, 
and while still moist thoroly impreg- 
nated with warm neats foot oi! in 
which some lampblack has_ been 
stirred, or with some recognized good 
harness dressing. It should then be 
allowed to dry for a while in a warm 
room, and finally all excess oil wiped 
off with a soft rag. The soap suds and 
oil together not only will help to neu- 
tralize any acid which may be present, 
but will prevent the absorption of 
more acid. 





Pulling Hedge Fence 


An Illinois reader writes: 

“Can you tell me how to pull a heavy 
high hedge with block and tackle and 
a 15-30 tractor? What size of cable 
and type of block—one, two or three 
pullevs? Any suggestions will be ap- 
preciated.” 

This will depend a good deal on the 
actual size of the trees and on how 
high the hitch can be put up on them. 
Trying to use triple blocks becomes 
quite expensive in the time consumed, 
and all the trees possible should be 
pulled with single and double blocks. 
For most work of this sort, a five- 
eighths-inch wire cable is sufficient, 
but if the trees are of good size a 
seven-eighths-inch wire cable will be 
none too large. We are not sure but 
what time and money will be saved by 
going ahead and exploding a charge of 
dynamite under all the hedge trees 
over four inches in diameter. We 
should be glad to hear from our read- 
ers as to the cheapest and most effec- 
tive methods of pulling large hedges. 
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every time 


I KNOW what I like in a smoke, 
and what I like is Prince Albert! 
Why, the minute breakfast is 
over, I reach for my pipe and the 
well-known tidy red tin, and we’re 
off... off on one of the grandest 
smoke-joy-rides a man ever took. 
It’s like that all day long. 

You understand my enthusi- 
asm the instant you open a tin of 
Prince Albert and drink-in that 
wonderful P. A. aroma. You’re 
reminded of a trek through the 
woods, when the dew is on the 
leaves and the sun is on the up. 
Fragrant promise of a glorious 
taste to come. 





—no other 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


tobacco is 


ny. 





Then you load up and light up. 
You notice that the smoke is 
equally fragrant ... fragrant and 
refreshing. It pours over your 
tongue in a cooling torrent that 
knows no bite or sting. Mild, 
too, with a mildness that says: 
“Come and get it.” I’m talking 
about P. A.! 

I have tried to give you a snap- 
shot of the joys that await you in 
a pipe packed with Prince Albert. 
If the picture isn’t clear, blame 
me. The complete story is in the 
tidy red tin at the nearest tobacco- 
shop. The only way you'll really 


know P. A. is to smoke it. 





like it! 








P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And always 
with every bit of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince Albert process. 
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joker 


in the cheap paint can! 


HEN you are tempted by a “low price” and 

alluring promises to use “cheap” paint on 
your house—-STOP! There's a joker in every can. It 
may /ook like paint. It may smeld like paint. But 
before you buy remember this: 

If the Sherwin-Williams Company with its 
years of experience—its skilled paint experts—its 
great laboratorics—its enormous volume—cannot 
produce high grade house paint to sell at less 
than SWP prices—wno one in the world can 


are it with the formula of fine old SWP which 
you will always find openly printed on every can. 
Note the big percentage of White Lead Carbonate 
and White Lead Sulphate used in SWP Outside 
Gloss White. White lead should be the basic 
ingredient of all white paint and light tints. It is 
to these paints exactly what flour is to bread. 

Sce how much less of this basic ingredient is 
used in the average “cheap” white paint. 
Zinc oxide, another costly pigment, is 





do it. 
So whenever you see a “low price” on 
house paint you can decide that it is made 





the next essential ingredient. A liberal 
percentage of zinc oxide combined with 
a large amount of white Icad makes for 


of inferior or skimpy materials. And a poor SWP COVERS a balanced formula—such as the formula 
paint is the most costly paint you can put PER GALLON of SWP Outside Gloss White House 
2 COATS) 


on your house. 


Let the «formula”’ prove it 


There is one way to prove that a “low 
price” house paint is merely an inferior 








CHEAP PAINT 
COVERS ONLY 


Paint. It assures a finish of superior wear- 
ing quality. 

More than 90% of the pigment content 
of SWP Outside Gloss White is made up 
of these two important ingredicnts— 





; / 250 SQ.FEET ; 
paint. Insist upon secing the formula, cither PER GALLON white lead and zinc oxide. 
on the can or in the literature. Then com- (2 COATS) Inthe majority of “cheap” white paintsyou 








THE FINEST HOUSE PAINT THAT MONEY CAN BUY 
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will find only 50°7, sometimes 
even less. 

It is the liberal quantity of 
this expensive basic material in 
every can of SWP Outside Gloss 
White that gives this fine old 
paint its remarkable covering 
capacity. 

In the darker colors like 
browns and greens, the “‘bal- 
anced formula’ of SWP is even 
more important. 

Naturally, these dark colors 
can contain little, if any, 
Opaque white pigment such as 
white lead or zinc oxide. 

Sherwin-Williams have the 
pick of the world’s colors. 
Sherwin-Williams Dry Color 
Works produce practically 
everything except the natural 
earth and mineral colors. 

That is why beautiful SWP 
colors are so rich, so permanent 
and so truc to character. 

Greater durability of the paint film 
on your house ts assured by SWP due 
to the use of a specially treated, pure 
linseed oil—made in Shierwit Wil- 
liams’ own linseed oil plant. 


Why SWP costs you less 


One evidence of quality in a house 
paint is the way it hides the surface and 
in the area tt covers. 

A gallon of fine old SWP will 
properly covcr 360 square fect (two 
coats ). 

A gallon of ‘“‘cheap’ paint will 
cover only 250 square feet (two Coats ) 
110 square fect (two coats) ess than 
SWP House Paint. 

That is one side of the joker in the 
“cheap” paint can. 


Prepared house 
paint—at its best 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PRobUCTS 
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Being made of best 
quality materials, SWP 
drics to a tough, elas- 
tic, glossy finish. 


There is no chipping, 
cracking or pecling. It 
weathers slowly. Lasts 
usually for five years. 


When repainting 7s 
necded, you save paint, time and 
moncy because the SWP surface is in 
proper condition. 


A “‘cheap”’ paint frequently chips, 
cracks, peels and fades in a year or so. 
It vives an inferior finish—and a 
much shorter life than good paint. 


Repainting is more frequent 
and costs more for paint 





Where only seven gallons 
of SWP will finish the aver- 
age house, eleven gallons of 
“low price’ paint are 
necded. 


SWP costs more per gal- 
Jon. But it covers 44 per 
cent more area. SO it costs 
no more than cheap paint by 
the job. Which would you 
rather use? 








THERE 1S 220 SQ. 
FEET OF PAINT 
LEFT INTHE SWP 
GALLON CAN WHEN 
THE “CHEAP PAINT 
CAN IS EMPTY 





and labor because the old 
paint has to be burnt or 
scraped off 


That is the other side of 
the joker in the “cheap” 
paint can. 


SWP beauty! 
With fine old SWP you al- 


ways get a beautiful paint 
job. Your house looks like 






























new. The colors are espe- 
cially rich— with a sheen like 
fine old pottery. And they are 
weather-fast—-slow to fade. 

Even after several years of ex- 
posure, a washing with plain 
soap and water will bring out 
their beauty almost like new. 

Contrast this with cheap col- 
ors that look dull and wishy- 
washy almost in no time. 

Which would you rather have 
—when SWP is guaranteed to 
cost less per job and much less 
per ycare 


See «Paint Headquarters”’ 
and save money 


These are facts which every 
property owner has a right 
to know about house 
paint. They are attested 
by a concern whose 
standing we do not 
believe any man 
woul { question. The 
simplest w ay to 
prove them is to 
make the compar- 
ison suggested. 


SWP House Paint 
is sold the world 
over. Each Sherwin- 
Williams dealer 1s 
“Paint Headquar- 
ters’ inhis vicinity. See the one near 
you. Before you let any low price 
blind your better judgment, get his 
advice. Compare formulas. Don't 
be fooled. If you want literature, 
color cards, help on a color scheme 
or the famous Houschold Painting 
Guide, write us. 


SWP 


Guaranty of Satisfaction 


Trade-Mark 
Kegistered 






SWP House Paint, when thoroughly 
stirred and applied according to 
directions, is hereby guarantced to 
cover more surface, to look better, to 
last longer and cost less per job and 
per year than any house paint on 
the market. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





COSTS LESS PER SQ. FOOT . 


LESS PER YEAR 


LESS PER JOB 
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oman’s Greatest Hygienic 


As Your Daughter’s Doctor Views It 


Because of the utter security this new way pro- 
vides, it is widely urged by physicians —ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, plus freedom forever from 


the embarrassing problem of disposal 
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A free test offered — mail the coupon 
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By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse 
pate per cent of many of the commoner ailments of 
women, according to some medical authorities, are due 
to the use of unsanitary, makeshift ways in meeting woman's 
most distressing hygienic problem. 

For that reason, this new way is widely urged today. 
Especially in the important days of adolescence. On medi- 
cal advice, thousands thus started first to employ it. Then 
found, besides, protection, security and peace-of-mind un- 
known before. Modern mothers thus advise their daughters— 
for health’s sake and immaculacy. 

You owe it to yourself, your daughter, to learn of this 
new way. A free sample will be sent you, in plain envelope, 
if you mail the coupon. 


Mail Coupon for Free Sample 


FREE Sample of KOTEX 


KOTEX COMPANY, 8.F.P.5-27 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
You may send me sample of Kotex and book, “Per- 
sonal Hygiene,” in plain wrapper. 
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Handicap 





Disposed of as 
easily as tissue. 


No laundry. 


Kotex—what it does 
Unknown a few years ago, 8 in every 10 women in the better 
walks of life have discarded the insecure “sanitary pads” of 
yesterday and adopted Kotex. 

Filled with Cellucotton wadding, the world’s super-absor- 
bent, Kotex absorbs 16 times its own weight in moisture. It 
is 5 times as absorbent as cotton. 

It discards easily as tissue. No laundry—no embarrass- 
ment of disposal. 

It also thoroughly deodorizes, and thus ends all fear of 
offending. 


Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex 


See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the only pad em- 
bodying the super-absorbent Cellucotton wadding. it is the 
only napkin made by this company. Only Kotex is “like” Kotex. 

You can obtain Kotex at better drug and department 
stores everywhere, without hesitancy, simply by saying 
“Kotex.” Comes in sanitary sealed packages of 12 in two 
sizes: the Regular and Kotex-Super. 

Today mail the coupon for a full-sized sample of Kotex, 
free. Note the improvement, mental and physical, this 
new way brings. Important booklet on - 


“Personal Hygiene” will be sent also, both 
in plain envelope. Send for your sample 


today. 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOTEX 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 
No laundry—discards as easily as a piece of tissue 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 


Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 
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Easy 
Disposal 
and 2 other 

important factors 









True protection—5 times 
as absorbent as the ordi- 
nary cotton ‘‘pads.’’ 
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Obtain without embar- 
rassment, at any store, 
simply by saying‘‘Kotex.’”’ 























who is fond of buying. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 
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Patchwork Thots 


They who can not weave a uniform 
web, may at least produce a piece of 
patchwork. 




















HE sharing of home life with its 
privileges and responsibilities by 
children and parents alike is a sort of 
first step on the way to a larger social 
life for the youngsters. Most young- 
sters are waited on more than they 
need to be, and surely more than they 
should be for their own good. 
As far as responsibilities are con- 
cerned, most farm boys and girls have 


their fair share around home when 
they are old enough to assume them 
themselves. Which brings up the 
question of how early in life can re- 
sponsibilities be assumed. People who 
are studying this matter of child train- 
ing in a sincere and scientific manner 
say that children two years of age can 
be given quite definite and regular 
things to do. Not long ago I heard a 
group of women talking in a child 
training and parent edicating meeting 
about how they managed things in 
their families. One woman told about 
her two and a half year old child who, 
it seemed, had just been given two 
special responsibilities in addition to 
the common one of most youngsters of 
having to put their toys away. One of 
these special responsibilities was to 
see that his mother’s and his bedroom 
slippers were put away each morning 
where they belonged; and the other 
was getting the paper and handing it 
to his father at noontimes, the doing 
of which made him feel he was quite a 
man about the house. 


UPERSTITIONS are mighty inter- 
YY esting. One wonders, tho, where 
they all came from. No doubt fear ac- 
counts for a lot of them. 

I have just finished reading “Black 
April,” a novel which deals with the 
life and superstitions of the South Car- 
olina negro, and if true is an amazing 
picture of the excessive reverence for 
the mysterious which grips those peo- 
ples. Every hog hair was saved at 
butchering time and planted one in a 
hill with the potatoes; baby teeth 
planted in the cemetery would bring a 
prodigal son home, no matter how far 
he happened to wander; sharp instra- 
ments were placed under the bed to 
stop birth pains; it was bad luck to 
walk in other people’s tracks, and 
so on. 

And these are superstitions that still 
persist down there. 


The woman who works her fingers 
to the bone may be pointed out as a 
model housekeeper, but she seldom 
has the time or energy to be an agree- 
able companion to her husband and 
children. But on the other hand, if 
she plans her housework so that she 
has some time for a hobby, she may 
be able to make both herself and her 
family happier. 

The hobby may be music, drawing, 
painting, sewing or interior decora- 
tion, for all have many applications in 
the average home, and when they are 
considered as a hobby instead of as a 
task they become much more interest- 
ing. Nature study and reading, for 
example, may be made particularly 
fascinating when children share them. 
Gardening provides a chance to be out 
of doors and it may yield attractive 
flowers as well as food. Even ac- 
counting may become a hobby for a 
woman who likes to juggle figures or 
A hobby pur- 
sued in an interesting way will often 


give a wholly different outlook on life 
and put a new zest into everyday 
living. 


It is surprising to find how many 
people who are no longer young are 
actually sentimental about lilacs, and 
frequently for some reason or other 
connected with their growing up or 
with the old home place. A woman 
whose garden as well as whose self 
I very much admire said to me the 
other day as we walked about her gar- 
den looking at things: 

“I can scarcely wait each year for 
the lilacs to bloom. You know, I think 
I grow fonder of them every year, tho 
1 loved them as a youngster, I remem- 
ber. They grew by the dining room 
door at home. And they never bloom 
but what I think of May mornings 
with the doors and windows open and 
eating breakfast with that wonderful 
fragrance all about.” 

Whereupon she called my attention 
to the fact that she had planted most 
of her lilacs in a similar position so 
that she might continue to know what 
the sensation was like.—J. W. 


Handy Oven Set 
Oe of the handiest pieces of equip- 
ment that has come into the 
Hearts and Homes editor’s kitchen re- 
cently is this composite oven equip- 














You see the roaster and 


ment set. 
four baking dishes here stacked just 


as they would be in the oven. And, of 
course, the baking dishes may be used 
on top of the stove, too. 

» 
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HAT with floods, high winds, 
cold weather and frost threats 
in the middle of May, the weather has 
been enough to make a pessimist out 
of the most optimistic of gardeners. 
They say that “a thousand ills may at- 
tend a seed,” and it looks right now 
as tho all of them had gathered for one 
of the biggest attendances on record. 
Hardy plants are not minding it much, 
except a few that have had to recover 
from frost-bite. Seeds planted early 
certainly are not getting much encour- 
agement, and since those few good 
early planting days, rain and cold have 
prevailed and there has hardly been 
any weather to get seeds in the ground 
since. 

Despite the weather there is a stead- 
ily “rising tide of color” in the gar- 
den. Tulips are lovely with us now, 
and so too are all of the various kinds 
of lilacs, tho the bloom is not so pro- 
lific as some years, attributable, some 
say, to the dry season last spring 
when they were blooming. The wild 
Phlox subulata canadensis is lovely in 
massed effects and could be used a 
great deal more than it is, since it is 
commonly available in our lowa 
woods. A few plants will seed into 
quite a showy display and they have a 
way of making little drifts like driven 
snow when left to their own devices. 
Tf you want a truly lovely garden pic- 
ture, mass pink tulips—-Clara Butt is 
a good variety, with wild phlox in the 
background. 


About this time of year we think 
about filling up the porch and window 
boxes. The following suggestions on 
types of boxes, soil mixtures and se- 
lection of plants may help some of you 
Garden Club members with this peren- 
nial job: 

1. Size of window or porch boxes. 
It is important that they be at least 
six inches deep and eight to twelve 
inches wide. Where very long boxes 
are necessary it is best to construct 
them in units of six feet. Cypress 
wood is probably the best material for 
the construction because it will not 
split or warp, altho red cedar is also 
very good. Provide for ample drain- 
age by boring several holes in the bot- 
tom which will be covered with pieces 


of broken crockery or stones before 
filling with soil. 
2. Soil. It is recommended that a 


mixture of three parts garden loam, 
one part leaf mold, one part sand and 
one part well rotted manure be used. 
Leaf mold helps to retain the moist- 
ure, an important matter in box gar- 
dening. 

3. Selection of plants. The expos- 
ure of the box must be taken into con- 
sideration. For shady positions, select 
those which can stand the absence of 
sunlight and vice versa for sunny sit- 
uations. From two to four kinds of 
plants in one box are enough to se- 
cure an artistic effect. The arrange- 
ment should be balanced to be attract- 
ive. Among the upright plants for 
sunny exposure are both foliage and 


flowering plants. For’ flowering 
plants: Ageraturm, either blue or 
white; Begonia Semperflorens; Cu- 


phea or Cigar Plant; Geraniums; He- 
liotrope, Lobelia, Mignonette, Nastur- 
tium, Petunia and double Sweet Alys- 
sum. Just a few plants of Sweet Alys- 
sum in the foreground are good to tie 
the colors together. Good upright fo- 
liage plants for sunny locations are: 
Coleus, Dusty Miller, Silk Oak and 
Croton, 

Trailing plants for planting in the 
sun are: English Ivy, German or Par- 
lor Ivy, Ivy Geranium, Kenilworth Ivy, 
Mesembryanthemum roseum (belongs 
in the ice plant family, blooms contin- 
uously), Nepeta or Ground Ivy, Thun- 
bergia, Trailing Lantana, Vinca Ma- 
jor and Wandering Jew. 

Plants for shaded locations are: 
Coarse-leaved Boston Ferns, Aspara- 
gus Sprengerii, Silk Oak, Impatiens or 
patience plant, Rex Begonias and Tu- 
berous Begonias. 

A few planting 
boxes are suggested, 
whole box planted to Petunias. 


plans ' for window 
such as: A 
Rosy 


Morn is a good variety. Ora box with 
Dwarf Nasturtiums in the back and 
Lobb’s Climbing Nasturtiums in front 
for trailing effect. Still another might 
be planted as follows: Red Geraniums 
in the back with Dusty Miller and As- 
paragus Sprengerii in front and Vinca 
Major in front trailing over. Another 
pleasing combination is made with 
pink Geraniums and white Petunias in 
the back, blue Ageratum and Dusty 
Miller in front and Ivy Geranium to 
the outside. 

For the shade, such a combination 
as Asparagus Sprengerii, Impatiens, 
Boston Fern and Wandering Jew is 
good. The latter is planted on the 
outside. 


C. D. Kirkpatrick, a Master Farmer 
and an enthusiastic Garden Club per- 
son from down southeast way, writes 
us that his daughters have some pan- 
sies that they think will compare fa- 
vorably with the best they have seen 
and they want to know if any Garden 
Club folks have specimens larger than 
two and one-eighth inches by one and 
seven-eighths inches. These were 
grown, Mr. Kirkpatrick says, from a 
mixed packet of seed sown last year 
for a ground cover around the Azalea 
Mollis (Japanese Azalea). 

How about it, pansy-growers, do any 
of you have flowers that will compare 
with these grown in the Kirkpatrick 
garden? 





Prof. N. E. Hansen, of the South 
Dakota Agricultural College, is devel- 
oping several kinds of hardy roses. At 
the April meeting of the Sioux City 
Garden Club he told of his werk. He 
is already widely known for his Cos- 
sack alfalfa which he introduced from 
Siberia and among horticulturists his 
name is connected with several hardy 
plums. ‘He says that flowers like oth- 
er crops on the farm should be de- 
pendable under bad weather condi- 
tions. While roses are to be had in 
fine colors and abundance, there are 
too few that can stand a hard winter 
without special care and protection, 
Prof. Hansen has several hybrids on 
trial in his garden and those which 
have proved best will soon be released 
to the commercial trade. Since he in- 
tends them primarily for the more se- 
vere conditions which prevail in his 
state, they ought to be thoroly de- 
pendable in Iowa. 

The Sioux City Garden Club meets 
regularly once a month to discuss 
assigned topics. The program com- 
mittee arranges for three or four out- 
of-town speakers during the year, hav- 
ing professors from Ames or some- 
times securing specialists from else- 
where. There are special. committees 
to promote the shows of roses, gladi- 
oli, peonies, iris, dahlias and peren- 
nials. Besides the regular meetings 
at the city library, there is a tour to 
gardens in neighboring communities 
and a mid-winter banquet. Rev. E. 
W. Benbow is president of the club; 
he also is lowa vice-president of the 
American Rose Society. 

GARDEN CLUB EDITOR. 





this unheard of low price, 
Hurry your order to us. 
some in your garden. 


here. 


SEND FOR 1927 SEED CATALOGUE. 





GLADIOLUS: 


PLANT GLADIOLUS THIS WEEK 


UR special purchase of 20,000 large blooming size bulbs enables 
O you to get good assortments of many colors and varieties at 
18c a dozen 
Now is the time to plant them. Put 
Whatever variety you want, you can get It 
Special prices, THIS WEEK ONLY. For mail orders, add 
l0c postage for first dozen and lc for each additional dozen. 


THE IOWA SEED CO. 
. DES MOINES, IOWA 


18c 
A 
DOZEN 
ALSO 


Many best 
named varieties 
at 


SALE PRICES 
THIS WEEK 


while they last. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Except when announcement ts made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 


sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


the quarterly reviews. 


This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer 1s copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by ang other paper until epectal written 1 ermission has been obtained. 








Peter Undaunted by Per- 
secution 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 29, 1927. Acts, 5:17-42. 
Printed—Acts, 5:27-35, 38-42.) 

“And when they had brought them, 
they set them before the councfl. And 


the high priest asked them, (28) say- | 


ing, We strictly charged you not to 
teach in this name: and behold, ye 
have filled Jerusalem with your teach- 
ing, and intend to bring this man’s 
blood upon us. (29) But Peter and the 
apostles answered and said, We must 
obey God rather than men. (30) The 
Ged of our fathers raised up Jesus, 
whom ye slew, hanging him on a tree. 
(31) Him did God exalt with his right 
hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, to 
give repentance to Israel, and remis- 
sion of sins. (32) And we are wit- 
nesses of these things; and so is the 
Holy Spirit, whom God hath given to 
them that obey him. (33) But they, 
when they heard this, were cut to the 
heart, and were minded to slay them. 
(34) But there stood up one in the 
council, a Pharisee, named Gamaliel, a 
doctor of the law, had in honor of all 
the people, and commanded to put the 
men forth a little while. (35) And he 
said unto them, Ye men of Israel, take 
heed to yourselves as touching these 
men, what ye are about to do. ... 
“And now I unto you, Refrain 
from these men, and let them alone: 
for if this counsel or this work be of 
men, it will be overthrown: (39) but 
if it is of God, ve will not be able to 
overthrow them: lest haply ye be found 
even to be fighting against God. (40) 
And to him they agreed: and when 
they had called the apostles unto 
them, they beat them and charged 
them not to speak in the name of Je- 
sus, and let them go. (41) They there- 
fore departed from the presence of the 


say 


council, rejoicing that they were 
counted worthy to suffer for the 
Name. (42) And every day, in the 


temple and at home, they ceased not 
to teach and to preach Jesus as the 
Christ.” 


The example made of Ananias and 
Sapphira for attempting to deceive the 
Holy Spirit and at the same time gain 
a reputation for special devotion to the 
good cause gave a still more tremen- 
dous impulse to the new religious 
movement, and the more so because 
the prayer of the apostles that they 
might be still further gifted with mi- 
raculous powers was answered in a 
most complete and remarkable way. 

The number of believers now be- 
came so great that there was no longer 
room for them in any private building 
in the city, and with one accord they 
gathered into the great colonade or 
porch outside the temple, known as 
Solomon’s porch, which, according to 
Josephus, was six hundred feet long. 
The fame of the movement now spread 
far and wide. “And believers were 
the more added unto the Lord, multi- 
tudes both of men and women.” 

As Peter went backward and for- 
ward to the meetings, friends of the 
sick folks brought them on beds and 
on couches, hoping that the shadow 
of Peter as he passed by would fall 
on them. We do not read that these 
were healed, but we do read that 
“there also came together the multi- 
tude from the cities round about Jeru- 
salem, bringing sick folk, and them 
that were vexed with unclean spirits: 
and they were healed every one.” 
That is, we do not read that miracles 
were wrought by superstition, but 
they were by faith. 











The whole nar- | 


rative shows that there was a won- 
derful excitement in Jerusalem in 
these days and an intense feeling on 
the subject of religion. 

“This was too much for the Saddu- 
cean element which centered around 
the high priest and his faction in the 
Sanhedrin. These aristrocratic folk 
saw in it the downfall of their power. 
The worst of it was that it was all 
done in the name of and professedly 
by the power of One who had risen 
from the dead; and it was the cardinal 
doctrine of their belief, that which dis- 
tinguished them from the Pharisees, 
that such a thing as the resurrection 
of the dead was utterly impossible. It 
is no wonder that once more they at- 
tempted to stamp out the revival. 

The arrest and appearance before 
the Sanhedrin follows. It may be well 
to refresh our memories as to the 
Sanhedrin. When full it was com- 
posed of seventy-one members, made 
up of the high priest, the chief priests, 
the elders of the people and the most 
renowned of the rabbis. Twenty-three 
constituted a quorum. It was a re- 
ligious rather than a_ civil court, 
tho in the ancient times in Israel there 
was no distinction between the civil 
and religious. As the penalty for 
many of the religious (or as we would 
regard many of them) and civil laws 
was death, it could condemn but could 
not execute the sentence except with 
the approval of the Roman governor. 
The Sanhedrin had full control of the 
temple and its services. At this time 
and for some time previous it was 
composed chiefly of Sadducees, the 
wealthy and Inxurious class of Jeru- 
salem, who believed in God and His 
revelation to Moses, but as Moses did 
not clearly announce the doctrine of 
immortality, they denied it. “For the 
Sadducees say that there is no resur- 
rection, neither angel, nor spirit.” [t 
was therefore a religion that had no 
fears of the future, a most comfort- 
able religion for the healthy and pros- 


perous. Caiaphas was at this time 
recognized as high priest by the 
Roman government, but the real 
power was in his father-in-law Annas, 


who for some reason had been deposed 
by the Romans. These, with John and 
Alexander and other relatives (Acts, 
4:6) evidently controlled the Sanhe- 
drin and could pack it for any special 
purpose. 

It is very easy to see why a body 
thus constituted would be bitterly op- 


posed to the teaching of the apostles, | 


and why the persecution of the apos- 
tles,,up to the martyrdom of Stephen 
some time afterwards, should come 
from them alone, while the persecu- 
tion of Jesus came from the Phari- 
sees. The Pharisees persecuted Jesus 
because He rebuked their formality 
and hypocrisy. The Sadducees perse- 
cuted the apostles because’ they 
preached the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion and the future state. If this doc- 
trine was true, then Sadduceeism was 
absolutely false. The success of the 
gospel meant to them the loss of posi- 
tion and power, of public confidence 
and about everything else which men 
usually hold dear. 

It was before such a body as this 
that the apostles were arraigned. The 
arrest seems to have been made by 
the captain of the temple guard, who 
owed his appointment to and recog- 
nized the authority of the Sanhedrin. 
They seem to have been incarcerated 
in the common prison, and a full meet- 
ing of the Sanhedrin called for the fol- 
lowing morning. The issue to be de- 
cided was whether agnosticism or the 
doctrine of the future life would pre- 





vail. The disciples, therefore, needed 
backing in the way of evidence that 
would be conclusive even to the Sad- 
ducees, 

That evidence was furnished by the 
release of Peter and John from the 
prison by supernatural power. The 
Sanhedrin met, was fully organized, 
and sent for the prisoners. We can 
very easily imagine their consterna- 
tion when the officers reported: “The 
prison house we found shut in all 
safety, and the keepers standing at 
the doors; but when we had opened, 
we found no man within.” Their con- 
sternation was not lessened when the 
word came a little while afterwards 
that the prisoners were boldly preach- 
ing the doctrine of the resurrection in 
the temple. (There is an intimation 
in the fifth verse of the fourth chap- 
ter that this meeting of the Sanhe- 
drin was not held in the temple, as 
had been the custom of old, but in the 
city of Jerusalem. If the meeting of 
the Sanhedrin had been held, as it was 
in former times, in the rear portion 
of Solomon’s porch, the escape of the 
apostles and their preaching would 
have been known almost at once.) 

This deliverance would, even in the 
mind of the Sadducee, link itself with 
the unaccountable disappearance of 
Jesus from the tomb, with the reports 
of His visits to the disciples while 
the doors were shut, with the miracu- 
lous healing of the lame man some 
time before, with the mysterious death 
of Ananias and Sapphira, with the mi- 
raculous cures which had caused the 
disturbance which led to the apostles’ 
arrest the day before, and a creepy 
feeling would come over the minds of 
even these worldly, wealthy, and aris- 
tocratic agnostics. 

The effect on the public mind would 
be to confirm all the apostles had said 
about the risen Christ, by His active 
support of His disciples by all the 
powers of the supernatural, with the 
appearance of the Shekinah not in the 


temple, as at the dedication by Solo- 
mon, but upon the heads of the fol- 
lowers of the Nazarene. Since re- 
ceiving this power they seemed to 
have been entirely changed men, im- 
bued with a courage which nothing 
short of absolute faith in their rela- 
tionship to the Divine could explain, 


and seemed to bear charmed lives. 

Viewed in this light, all that follows 
is most natural. The captain with his 
officers visited the temple, requested 
their attendance without violence; for 
they feared that any show of violence 
would have led to a mob, during which 
they would have been stoned. The 
high priest was not in a position to 
present any formal charges, but called 
their attention to the fact that they 
were in danger of punishment for con- 
tempt of court, that they had been 
commanded not to teach in this Name, 
and that in the face of this they had 
filled Jerusalem with their doctrine, 
intending to bring this Man’s blood 
upon them. This can only mean that 
they felt that the people had been 
convinced that Jesus of Nazareth had 
been condemned unjustly, and that 
they feared a revolution which would 
take vengeance on the Sanhedrin 
self, because it had condemned Jesus 
to be crucified. 

To this Peter and the other disciples 
had but the one reply which they had 
made before with so much emphasis: 
that it was their duty to obey God 
rather than men, and as on the former 
occasion, they took the opportunity of 
preaching a sermon in the very high- 
est places of Judaism. The sermon 
covered the same ground: that Jesus 
was the Messiah, that they had cru- 
cified Him, that God had exalted Him 
on His right hand to be a Prince and 
Savior to give repentance to Israel and 
forgiveness of sins, that they were 
witnesses of His resurrection, and that 
witness was corroborated by the fact 
of the Holy Spirit so freely given to 
them that obeyed Him. The result, 
of course, was to stir the Sanhedrin to 
the pitch of fury, and some individuals 
among them talked of putting them to 
death. 
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SLEEPY-TIME | 
STORIES 


From the book “Olid Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 























Jerry Muskrat’s New House 


Jerry Muskrat wouldn’t play. Billy 
Mink had tried to get him to. Little Joe 
Otter had tried to get him to. The Merry 
Little Breezes had tried to get him to. 
It was of no use, no use at all. Jerry 
Muskrat wouldn't play. 

“Come on, Jerry Muskrat; come on and 
play with us,”’ they begged all together. 

But Jerry shook his head. ‘“Can't,’”’ he 
said. 

“Why can’t you? Won’t your mother let 
you?” demanded Billy Mink, making a 
long dive into the Smiling Pool. He was 
up again in time to hear Jerry reply: 

“Yes, my mother will let me. It isn’t 
that. It’s because we are going to have 
a long winter and a cold winter and [ 
must prepare for it.’ 

Every one laughed, 
Great-Grandfather Frog, 
big, green lily pad, watching 
green flies. 

“Pooh!” exclaimed Little Joe Otter. “A 
lot you know about it, Jerry Muskrat! Ho, 
ho, ho! A lot you know about it! Are you 
clerk of the weather? It is only fall now— 
what can you know about what the win- 
ter will be? Oh, come on, Jerry Muskrat, 
don't pretend to be so wise. I can swim 
twice across the Smiling Pool while you 
are swimming across once—come on!” 

But Jerry Muskrat shook his head. “I 
haven't time,”’ said he. ‘I tell you we are 
going to have a long winter and a hard 
winter, and I've’ got to prepare for it. 
When it comes, you'll remember what I 
have told you.” 

Little Joe Otter made a wry face and 
slid down his slippery slide, splash into 
the Smiling Pool, throwing water all over 


every one except 
who sat on his 
for foolish 


Jerry Muskrat, who was sitting on the 
end of a log close by. Jerry shook the 
water from his coat, which is water- 
proof, you know. Everybody laughed, 
that is, everybody but Grandfather Frog. 
He did not even smile. 

“Chug-a-rum!”’ said Grandfather Frog, 
who is very wise. ‘Jerry Muskrat knows. 
If Jerry savs that we are going to have a 
long, cold winter, you may be sure that 
he knows what he is talking about.” 

Billy Mink turned a back somersault 


into the Smiling Pool so close to the big, 
green lily pad on which Grandfather 
rog that the waves almost threw Grand- 
father Frog into the water. 

“Pooh,” said Billy Mink, “how can 
Jerry Muskrat know anything moye about 
it than we do?’’ 

Ifather Frog looked at Billy 

He does not like Billy Mink 
has been known to gobble up some 
of Grandfather Frog’s children when he 


sat 





Gran Mink 
severely 
who 


thoueht that no one was looking. 

“Old Mother Nature was here and told 
him,."’ said Grandfather Frog gruffly. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Billy Mink and Little 
Joe Otter together. “That's different,” 
and they looked at Jerry Muskrat with 
greater respect. 

“How are you going to prepare for the 
long, cold winter, Jerry Muskrat?” asked 


one of the Merry Little Breezes. 

“I'm going to build a house, a big. warm 
house,”” replied Jerry Muskrat, “and I'm 
to begin right now,”’ 

(Continued next 


going 
week) 

At this juncture Gamaliel arose. He 
was a noted character in those days, 
the grandson of the great Hillel, 
founder of the great schools of Jewish 





theology. He was the celebrated 
teacher of Saul of Tarsus. He was a 
Pharisee. Gamaliel’s counsel was 
that they should be very careful as 


to what they intended to do as touch- 
ing these men. His advice was to let 
them alone on the ground that if their 
counsel or their work was of men, it 
would be overthrown. If, on the other 
hand, it were of Divine origin, they 
would then be fighting God. 

This counsel of Gamaliel may have 
been the result of mere worldly wis- 
dom. Qn the other hand, it is possible 
that Gamaliel, if not a real friend of 
the movement, was really undecided 
and knew not what to think of it him- 
self. All that we know of him shows 
him te be a man of superior ability 
and high character. It was his busi- 
ness to expound the law and so his 
opinions were entitled to the greatest 
weight. He was entirely familiar with 
the Scriptures, and would naturally be 
especially familiar with the Messianic 
prophecies. He could scarcely fail to 
recognize in the Shekinah the Divine 
approval of the movement, and would 
honestly regard it as exceedingly dan- 
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gerous to oppose it at that time. 
(There was a current tradition which 
shows the feeling of the early church 
that Gamaliel was the secret friend of 
the disciples of Christ.) 

The council took his advice in part. 
They let the disciples go, but not until 
they had scourged them and command- 
ed that they should discontinue their 
preaching. They went away rejoicing 
and continued their teaching and 
preaching. The fact that they 
preached Jesus Christ, His messiah- 
ship, crucifixion, resurrection, His of- 
fer of full and free pardon to all trans- 
gressors, is at least one of the secrets 
of the wonderful power of the sermons 
preached in those days. Whenever 
the ministers depart from this great 
fundamental doctrine and the conclu- 
sions to be directly drawn from it, 
they begin to lose their power. It is 
the essential fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity. When Christ in some 
form or other is left out of the ser- 
mon, there is seldom enough left to be 
worth carrying home. 





HEALTH THROUGH 
KNOWLEDGE 


By Julius 8. Weingart, M. D. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


The Common Cold 


COLD in the head is probably the 

most frequent of all the ills to 
which flesh is heir. To a large extent 
it is a disease of our modern crowded 
life, a penalty we pay for living 
so closely together. People who live 
in the open, be the climate ever so 
chilly, rarely suffer from colds. It is 
the person who works in a hot, stuffy 
office or store, who rides home in a 
crowded street car filled with sneezing 
and coughing occupants, to reach an 
over-heated home, who is most likely 
to have attacks of this malady. 

This does not mean that colds do 
not attack those who live in the coun- 
try, otherwise there would be no point 
in publishing this in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Most American homes, even country 
homes, are overheated, and often poor- 
ly ventilated, and none of us, at least 
in Iowa, lead such isolated lives that 
we are not apt to “catch” a _ cold. 
Therefore even country people need to 
know what measures may be taken to 
prevent and cure it. 

We know almost nothing at all about 
the actual cause of a cold in the head. 
It is undoubtedly contagious, for noth- 
ing is more common than for it to at- 
tack one member of the family after 
another. It is evident therefore that 
it is a germ disease. But is it due to 
a particular sort of germ, or may a va- 
riety of types cause the same symp- 
toms? Such a varied group of germs 
are found in the noses and throats of 
normal people, that the problem is a 
very difficult one. There is some evi- 
dence to show that it may be caused 
by a germ too small for us to see even 
with a microscope. 

Nothing is more common than the 
observation that chilling of the body 
will bring on a cold. It is not the pri- 
mary cause, for the germs must be 
there. But it does lower the patient’s 
resistance. This has been shown in a 
number of ways. One of Pasteur’s ex- 
periments is very illuminating in this 
regard. 

The ordinary chicken is immune to 
anthrax. Fowls with wounds on their 
feet can walk around in soil loaded 
with anthrax germs without ever con- 
tracting the disease. They even with- 
stood the injection of the germs into 
their bodies. Pasteur then selected 
some chickens, and made them stand 
with their feet in cold water until 
they had been thoroly chilled. Injec- 
tion of the germs then caused them to 
die of anthrax. 

It is probable that something of 
this sort goes on in ihe human body, 
when, after a severe chilling, the pa- 
tient contracts a cold in the head, a 
bronchitis, or a pneumonia. 

The treatment of a cold consists of 
very simple proceedures. Many reme- 
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dies are sold by the patent medicine 
manufacturers, and many favorite pre- 
scriptions given by the medical pro- 
fession. It is doubtful if any drug, by 
itself, has much value. Bed rest is 
very desirable, and should be the rule 
in children and feeble old people. A 
mild diet, plenty of water to drink, 
warmth and sweating, a laxative, and 
general care, will suffice in nearly ev- 
ery case to cut short the attack. 
Adults will usually not go to bed for 
so trivial a complaint, and prefer to 
drag around and attend to their work, 
even if they do feel miserable. 

Nose sprays of some mild antiseptic 
give relief. Nasal douches should 
never be used, as they are most apt to 
carry the infection to the deeper parts 
of the nose and to the ears. In gen- 
eral, the sooner the symptoms of an 
oncoming cold are recognized, and the 
sooner the proper treatment instituted, 
the shorter the attack will be. 

Colds may be prevented by keeping 
“fit.” Plenty of fresh air, daily phys- 





ical exercise, avoidance of chilling of 
the body, and of overheated rooms, 
will reduce their number to a mini- 
mum. It is also wise to remember 
that colds are contagious. Coughing 
and sneezing will infect anyone near- 
by. Therefore it is unhygienic as well 
as impolite not to use a handkerchief. 

It is doubtful that any of the so- 
called cold “serums” are of any use. 
A cold is different from many other 
diseases in this—the protection given 
by an attack lasts a very short time. 
We rarely see second attacks of ty- 
phoid fever, smallpox, or diphtheria. 
Here we have preventive measures 
which render the patient immune fora 
long period of time. It would not seem 
very reasonable to suppose that if an 
actual attack of cold failed to protect, 
an artificial method would be of much 
avail. At any rate, a sure method has 
yet to be discovered. 

The frequent recurrence of colds, or 
constant discharge from the nose, may 
mean the presence of polyps or some 
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other abnormality in this organ. These 
must be diagnosed and removed before 
the patient gets relief. One should 
remember also that a cold in the head 
may not be so simple an affair after 
all. It may be merely the first symp- 
tom of a severe bronchitis, measles, 
typhoid fever, or a variety of other dis- 
eases. It is wise, therefore, if fever, 
or other unusual symptoms are present 
to consult a physician. 





The International Livestock 
Album 


The International Livestock Album 
for 1926 has just been published. In 
it will be found a complete official list 
of the prize winners, pictures of the 
champions and other information of 
great interest to those who follow the 
livestock shows. ‘The book can be ob- 
tained from Mr. B. H. Heide of the In- 
ternational Livestock Exposition, Un« 
ion Stock Yards, Chicago, for $1. 
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ADVENTURES OF THE 


BROWN 


FAMILY 


Hal Finds a Secret Passage 


By JOHN FRANCIS CASE 


7 KPLORING the basement of the 

4 House of the Lone Oak, Hal Brown 
had discovered signs of an intruder, 
and his flashlight had revealed a loose 
stone in the wall. Back of the wall 
yawned a dark passageway. Hal’s call 
brought all the family. A few minutes’ 
work and a tunnel was revealed, lead- 
ing off into the distance. 

“Gee-whillikens!”’ cried Hal. ‘“Here’s 
another preof that the old Cap. had 
something to be afraid of. Dug this 
tunnel so he could make a get-away if 
anyone got in the house. I'll bet it 
leads straight to the chest of gold, Dad. 
I’m going in.” 

“Kasy, my son,” cautioned Father 
Brown. No telling where that tunnel 
leads nor what you may find along 
the way. Take the new gun and the 
light, search carefully for any clews 
as to who may be using the tunnel, and 
then we'll build up the wall. Mother 
wouldn’t sleep very soundly, knowing 
that someone might be prowling be- 
low. Call back so that we can hear 
you as you go along.’ 

Into the tunnel, nerves a-quiver, 
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voice called, “Anyone at home?” In- 
stantly Mother Brown was the house- 
wife, treasure and fears forgotten. 
“Goodness alive!” she whispered; 
“company, and the house not cleaned 
up yet. Hal, you are dirty as a pig. 
Don’t show yourself until you can get 
cleaned up. You stay here, and the 
rest of us will go up. Coming!” she 
called, and then ascended the stairs. 

In the room they found a dark, gyp- 
sy-like woman and a girl about Beth’s 
age. “Excuse us,” said the woman as 
she came forward with outstretched 
hand. “We came ‘in, for the door was 
open, and we found nobody home. Me, 
I am Mrs. Fernandez, your neighbor on 
the east. We are not long here. And 
this is my daughter, Juanita. We are 
neighbors, and, I hope, friends.” 

“Oh, how jolly!” cried Beth, as she 
took her new friend’s hand. “I couldn't 
hope to have a girl of my age here. Of 
course we'll all be friends. But how 
did you know we were here?” 

“Jack Miller phoned us,” answered 
the girl, “and we came right over. I'm 
giad to have a girl friend, too. But you 
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Oh, how jolly!” cried Beth. “Of course we'll be friends! How did you know 


we were here?” 


crept Hal. Faint and more faintly came 
his “All right,” finally to die away. 
Minutes passed while the group wait- 
ed anxiously and Father Brown was 
about to plunge into the dark recess 
despite Mother Brown’s protests when 
a step was heard on the stairway and 
Hal’s smiling face peered down. 
“Slipped up on you!” he jeered. “Fine 
job you did, watching for pirates.” 

“What did you find?” clamored Mary 
and Little Joe. 

“This, for one thing,” and Hal held 
out a grimy hand. “Somebody has 
been carrying out potatoes,” he added, 


“and droppin’ ‘em along the way. It’s | 
a long tunnel coming out on the hill-. 


side. There’s a door set in and it’s 
covered with brush. Cute! Never 
would have found it from the out- 
side.” 

“Is that all?” cried Beth, and there 
was disappointment in her voice. “Not 
very romantic, just finding potatoes in 
a hidden passageway.” 

“But that proves someone is still 
coming here,” said Mother Brown. 
“And it may be proof that the old own- 
er of the place is still alive.” 


“Nonsense,” said Father Brown im- 
patiently. “Just another of the old 


man’s fancies. Let’s not let this place 
get on our nerves. Find anything else, 
Hal?” 

Before Hal could answer, a step was 
heard on the floor above. and a clear 


“Jack Miller phoned.” 


. 
have an older brother?” she added, 
questioningly. 

“He’ll be here shortly,” answered 
Beth. “You know boys. He’s exploring 
in the basement. Mother,” and she 
laughed, “told him he must clean up.” 

“In the basement? And what did he 
find there?” Was Beth mistaken or 
was there more than idle curiosity in 
the eyes of her new friend?” 


(Continued next week) 





Master Farmers Use Improved - 
Equipment 


SUNT NS 





(Continued from page 3) 

their service from a high line and five 
have farm plants. Four were using 
electric refrigerators last year with a 
high degree of satisfaction. The three 
not using electric lights put in gas 
plants before farm electric light plants 
were offered for sale. 

While only ten of these homes were 
“modern” in every respect in the pres- 
ent use of the term as applied to farm 
homes, all are provided with most of 
the desirable and helpful features and 
equipment that make farm houses 
good places in which to live, work 
and raise a’‘family. Just as the Master 
Farmers lead in the management and 





crops raised, they also are leaders in 
the use of improved tools and equip- 


ment in raising, feeding and marketing 


crops and livestock. 


Argentine Alfalfa to Be Stained 
Orange Red 


After July 2, any South American 
alfalfa seed imported into the United 
States will be stained 10 per cent or- 
ange red. As a result of the public 
hearings by the Department of Agri- 
culture and study of experiment sta- 
tion results, it was decided that South 
American seed is unfit for seeding in 
New England, the north-atlantic states 
and the corn belt states. However, 
tests indicate that it may be adaptable 
south of Missouri and Kentucky and 
south and west of Kansas. For this 
reason, it is to be given an orange red 
stain. The bright red stain is reserved 
for seed totally unadapted to the Unit- 
ed States, such as Italian red clover. 
Since the staining of South American 








alfalfa seed does not go into effect 
until July, the crop of Argentine seed 
recently harvested will likely be im- 
ported in considerable quantities into 
the United States before the staining 
is required. Farmers buying for sum- 
mer seeding in 1927 or spring seeding 
in 1928 should remember that South 
American alfalfa will be unstainea. 


Salt Poisoning 


An lowa correspondent writes that 
he put some salt in his feeding trough 
and two of his sows ate too much of 
it and died. He suggests that in our 
articles on minerals we should caution 
our readers against the dangers of salt 
poisoning. It is true that salt in large 
quantities is a poison. Ordinarily, 
however, animals will not eat toe 
much salt unless they are eating it un- 
der the mistaken notion that they are 
eating feed. Pigs and chickens seem 
to be more suspectible to salt poison- 
ing than other animals. 














Our Fashion Department 




























































































UNUSUALLY SMART 

An unusually smart model, and one 
which may be appropriately worn for 
many occasions, is seen in Design No. 
3042, Two jabots in cascading effect at 
left side, the new square neckline and 
the simple manner in which it is made, 
“are conspicuous features. ‘Printed = silk 
crepe, flamingo red chiffon, printed georg- 
ette crepe, queen blue crepe Roma and 
navy blue flat silk crepe are lovely for its 
dvelopment. Pattern can be had in sizes 
16 and 18 years and 36, 38. 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. For the 36-inch siz> 








care of the soil. the livestock and the 


2% yards of 40-inch material with 54 yard 





of 32-inch contrasting is sufficient to 
make it. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 1@ 
cents each, prepaid. Order by number and 
give size or age. Write plainly and be sure 
to sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
l-cent or 2-cent stamps and send all or- 
ders to the Pattern Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. Allow two 
weeks for the delivery of the patterns or 
fashion quarterly. 
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White Diarrh 2a 


Splendid Success of Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 


Mrs. Rhoades’ Ietter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Rhoades tell it in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. My first incubator ehicks, 
when but a few days old, began to die 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea. I 
tried different remedies and was about 
discouraged with the chicken business. 
Finally, I sent to the Walker Remedy 
(o., Dept. 22, Waterloo, Ia., for a $1.00 
box of their Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy. 


single chick after the first dose.”—Mrs. 
Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by micro- 
scopic organism which multiply with 
microscopic size which multiplies with 
great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormous numbers are 
discharged with the droppings. Read- 
ers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
secareely a hatch without some infected 
ehicks. Don’t tet these few infect your 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko 
in all drinking water for the first two 
weeks and you won’t lose one chick 
where you lost hundreds before. These 
letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent 
for two packages of Walko. I raised 
ever 500. chicks, and I never lost a single 
ehick from White Diarrhea. Walko not 
enly prevents White Diarrhea, but it gives 
the chicks strength and vigor; they devel- 
op quicker and feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many chicks from White 
Diarrhea, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort, I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
22, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 
50c packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had one siek 
after giving the medicine and my chick- 
ens are larger and healthier than ever be- 
fore. I have found this company thor- 
oughly reliable and always get the rem- 
edy by return mail.’’—Mrs. C. M. Brad- 
shaw, Beaconsfield, lowa. 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is 
for White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So 
you can prove—as thousands have 
proved—that it will step your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple your 
profits. Send 50c for package of Walko 
(or $1.00 for extra large box )—give it in all 
drinking water and watch results. You'll 
find you won't lose one chick where you 
lost dozens before. It’s a positive fact. You 
run no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever used. 
The Pioneer National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
stands back of our guarantee. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 22, Waterloo, lowa 
BABY CHICKS 


-PRICES CUT~- 
BRED TO LAY CHIC 


New low prices on DRUMM’S FAMOUS BRED TO LAYS. Ac- 
credited. Selected for size, west finest quality guaranteed, 
Discounta ow larger lotsa. Catalog - 100 per cent wrwidelin ver, 
re ~ €) 
Leuhorme 44 _ sagen, Heavy Assorted . . - A 
lacks eds, Orpingtons. andottes . . . | 
Light Assorted ae ° 7:38 


STANDARD POULTRY FARMS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


QUALITY CHICKS 
‘cE <. 














100% alive, prepaid. Accredited. 56 100 1000 

ns... $6 $10 $47.50 $90 
[SS 62.00 100 
Rede. Wy: Wh. Roeks,;Ane. Orgs. 7 12 65.00 110 


and, 
Brahmas 100......$16; Assorted 100......38. CATALOG FREE. 
misseuRi POULTRY FARMS, - - COLUMBIA, MO. 


Hc up. Leading breeds. Best laying strains, Prompt 
Live arrival 7 Hustrated catalog 
PREE. REX POULTRY CO. Sox 313 Citaton, Me. 





It’s just the only thing for | 
this terrible disease. We raised 700 | 
thrifty, healthy chicks and never losta | 














The Poulirs 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience wo this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wil be cheerfully answered. 























Use the Brooder Stove Long 
Enough 


Just when to quit furnishing heat 
to the chicks is an individual prob- 
lem. It depends on the kind of spring, 
and the breed of chicks, the kind of 
brooder house and the number of 
ehicks in the group as much as their 
age. The temptation is to let the fire 
go out the first warm spell in May 
and not use it again. 

Leghorns and other light breeds 
feather earlier than the American 
breeds. The belief is rather common 
that a well-feathered chick will do well 
without heat even tho it is rather cold. 
As a fact, the rapid feather develop- 
ment tends to reduce their vitality and 
make them more sensitive to cald 
weather when they are four to eight 
weeks old. They are apt to crowd and 
pile up with resulting death or un- 
thriftiness. 

Here in the corn belt the weather 
is very variable. It may be hot enough 
to mdke heat for month-old ehicks un- 
necessary. A few days of this are 
often followed by distinctly cold, damp 
weather when chicks six to eight 
weeks old need heat to keep up their 
vitality and growth. 

A brooder house well located so as 
to he protected from winds is highly 
desirable. [It is extremely difficult to 
regulate and provide the desired heat 
if the house is directly exposed to 
winds. The house should be well built 
even for late chicks. After the chicks 
are three months old an open house is 
fine, especially during the 
months, but during the late spring 
ehicks up to that age suffer from 
drafts. 


Weaning from heat should be grad- | 


ual. The temperature should be low- 
ered as gradually as possible. The 
risk of crowding up in the corners is 
reduced if the stove is left in its ac- 
customed place for a few days after 
the firing is stopped. Teaching the 
ehieks to roost early reduces risk of 
trouble at weaning time. The ideal 
time to provide roosts is when the 
chicks are from four to six weeks old. 
Perches placed about six inches from 
the floor at this age will result in their 
use by most of the chicks within two 
or three weeks. Early use of perches 
aids rapid growth, promotes health, 
helps make the cleaning of the house 
easier and reduces cripples and runts. 





Shade for the Growing Chicks 


Well-balaneed rations, good houses, 
clean ground are not enough to keep 
the growing chicks going forward to- 
wards maturity most rapidly during 
the summer months. Shade is neces- 
sary for best development, and this 
means more than the shade furnished 
by the brooder house. 

Many people have moved their 
young chicks out on clean ground this 
year. Commonly in the eorn belt, 
clean ground for chicks means a range 
without trees. Some sort of shade 
must be provided. Of eourse, there 
are quick growing crops that can be 
Planted early in the spring that will 
provide shelter from the sun’s heat 
during July and August. But they are 
often not enough. Artificial shade can 
be provided at small expense. 

Shelters should give at least three 
feet between the shelter and the 
ground. Less than this gives inade- 
quate circulation of air and often are 
almost as hot as indirect sunlight. 
Last September I visited a farm in 
Woodbury county where two hatches 
of chicks had been raised on clean 
ground. Neither had natural shade. 
In the lot of one was the remains of 
an old straw cattle shed with the roof 
still intact. The side walls were 
pretty well worked down so the air 
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IOWA 


farmers are making handsome 
profits with ASHTON’S DE- 
PENDABLE CHICKS. We guar- 
antee our chicks to be from the 
very finest flocks, which have been 
earefully culled and inspected by 
F. H. Shellabarger, nationally 
known poultry judge. We can fur- 
nish ehiecks from flocks blood 
tested for the disease of white 
diarrhea. There is no need to pay 
more for chicks when you ean 
purchase ASHTON’S DEPEND- 
ABLE CHICKS, preduced from 
highly bred-to-lay hens mated to 
strong egg-bred males of superior 
breeding. Our numereus custom- 
ers write us and tell of their huge 
suecess and EXTRA PROPITS 
made with ASHTON’S DEPEND- 


ABLE CHICKS. Read their 
letters. You canm-make big money, 
too. Why wait?~ Order now 


direct from this ad at special 
prices. 


SPECIAL LOW 


White Leghorns or 


S. C. R. L. Reds and / 
Barred Roeks......................00.-.. "i 
Brown Leghorns, ) 


White Rocks, Buff Rocks, lq 


te CF. NR assis ds da teicntmaislaante ( 
White Wyandottes, ‘41 
Dall Orpimgtewe,.ccc.ccscccccceccsece f 
Silver Wyandottes, ' 
Partridge Wyandottes............ ' 
Jersey Black l 
I iicncsssinctirsitannsintinnpisennnbiiccipeani 
Mixed, 
Heavy and Light...............s0+ \ 


at additional 2éc each. 


write for it. 








} 100 
Heavy Assorted.............cccceccee ‘ $8.50 
9.50 


NOONE oct ccdsestucasssdenssauicccdns ( 10.00 


12.50 
; 18.00 
7.00 


SPECIAL GRADE A CHICHS of exceptions! quality and Specia) matings in limited quantities 


We absolutely guarantee every shipment as represented and ship only strong, bealthry chieks from pare- 
bred, high-producing flocks. 1004 alive arrival, prepaid and satisfied castomers. BIG FREE CATALOG 


BUY SMITH HATCHED CHICKS 


Sunnyside Chick Hatchery 


J. H ASHTON, Owner. 


Department F, Best Shipping Facilities im lows. West Liberty, lowa 
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PLEASED 
Salem, Ia., Feb, 25, 1927. M. W. 
P. & Sons, write: “Enclosed find 


cheek for 300 White Leghorns to be 
shipped April Ist.” 


P. S.:—*We received 400 White 
Leghorns last year and were very 
much pleased.” 

Sigourney, Ia., Jan. 11, 1927. S. 
Bros. writes: “Enclosed order for 


We have ordered 
from you four or five years. This 
year we have catalogs from five 
hatcheries but have again chosen 
your chicks.” 


1,000 S. C. Reds. 


ORDERS MORE 


Woodbine, Ta., April 25, 1927. 
A. T. writes: “I reeeived 300 
Barred Rock chicks two weeks 
Pf ago from yow and I am so well 
pleased with them that I am en- 
closing check for 300 more Barred 
Rocks to be shipped as soon as pos- 
sible, not later than May 16th.” 











PRICES NOW! 
$16.75 $41.25 
18.75 46.00 
19.75 48.25 
21.75 53.75 
22.75 56.00 
24.75 
35.50 
13.50 


.0O 
50 


AMERICAN CERT-OCULD 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Parmer. 





Dont Buy Chiths 


atany 
Price 





until You Investigate 


MASTER BREEDERS CHICKS 





\ZP MATTER how low a price you are quoted on baby chicks, 
a N ; 

~ it will pay you to write to us before placing your order. 

<~", Although IOWA MASTER BREEDER ehicks are hatched to sell 

on a QUALITY basis instead of only a PRICE basis, you will find 

ot our prices just as reasonable as anywhere else. Furthermore, 


you can depend upon every MASTER BREEDER chick to 
be of high bred, quality stock, inspected, and free of dis- 


Me, ease, hatched from stoek of high egg production and stan- 








dard requirements. 
GET OUR price list. 
NEW PRICES 
NOW 
WRITE US! ONAWA, IOWA, Box 6 











Write us at once for catalog and NEW 


Two Big Hatcheries for Quality and Service 
lowa Master Breeders Matcheries 


DENISON, IOWA, Box 6 





ee 
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circulated freely. The roof was about 
seven feet from the ground, The sec- 
ond lot had for shelter from the sun 
only. the lower bed of a wagon box 
turned wrong side up and a discarded 
hayrack sitting on the ground. The 
second lot had neither enough shade 
nor enough air circulation where they 
did have it. 

The lot having the old straw shed 
was three weeks younger than the oth- 
ers. When the cockerels were mar- 
keted in August the younger chicks 
weighed a trifle the more. When I 
saw the pullets in September this lot 
was clearly the best matured, con- 
tained no runts and the deaths after 
July 1 were less than 2 per cent, while 
the lot with inadequate shade lost over 
5 per cent. The chicks were of the 
same breeding, and fed the same ra- 
tions, including adequate green feed. 
The matter of shade was the only 
thing that could account for the im- 
provement. The owner was thoroly 
convinced that this was the cause. 

A framework covered with brush, 
burlap sacks, straw, muslin or lumber 


is a worth-while investment. Short 
posts, a few pieces of lumber, some 
poultry netting, or close mesh woven 
wire and a comparatively small 


amount of straw are the materials re- 
quired to make one of the best and 
cheapest sun shelters. Wire of some 
sort, both above and below the straw, 
is practically essential to keep the 
straw in place for the two or three 
months needed. 


Here and There 
that it 
the government 


I note is proposed to have 


stamp the grades of 
meat to give the housekeeper sight 
acquaintance with the different 
A roller stamp with an indelible mark 
will tour the carcass, making the cuts 
as prime or choice meat as the case 
may be. The housewife can then ask 
for the cut by name. This educates 
her, her demand for choice cuts will 
stimulate the growing of choice cuts, 
and the farmer who is fixed to produce 
choice beef will in time be able to set 
his price at a premium above average 
stuff. 

To apply this idea to poultry would 
take some contriving. Farmers might 
have an at home day and provide a 
feed of eggs of various qualities. The 
understanding, of course, would be 
that the visitor who drew a bad egg 
would be a good sport since the affair 
for educational purposes would in- 
volve mixing eggs of all qualities. 
Bad, less bad, fair, fairly good, good, 
really good and fresh eggs might be 
right classifications. National egg 
week is past or that would have been 
a good date. However, since really 
fresh eggs are about as scarce during 
the heated months as the cold months, 
and bad eggs are more plentiful, any 
hot summer day would do. After the 
occasion, the men who had drawn 
bad eggs would undoubtedly ask for 
really fresh eggs, and thus stimulate 
the demand. A Chinaman here buys 
eggs with chicks that are within three 
days of hatching, and cooks them for 
the tonic effect. I am told there is 
quite a demand for this tonic in the 
shell, well boiled.—H. W. A. 


cuts. 





Poultry as Food 


To read the market reports is to be 
surprised at the number of grades and 
variety of poultry as food. First, we 
have the three main classes, that is, 
live, fresh dressed and frozen, or poul- 
try which has been held in cold stor- 
age. The grades in each of these 
classes are based upon condition, qual- 
ity, age and sex, and whether they are 
scalded, dry picked, milk or corn fed. 
Where there are no facilities for ship- 
ping in refrigerator cars, there is also 
ice-packed poultry, and dry packed. 
Mr. Slocum, of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, tells us that it is 
customary for many packers to put 
their lower grades, including old cocks, 
in barrels, and their better grades in 








boxes. For these reasons, box packed 
poultry is usually quoted at higher 
prices than barrel packed. 

For each of the various classes of 
dressed poultry there are two grades. 
The first includes birds in good con- 
dition, clean, well dressed, free from 
most of the pin feathers and without 
tears of the skin. The lower grade 
catches the poorly dressed, thin, pin 


feathery, deformed and those with 
torn or bruised skin. There is also the 
cull class. In chickens there are 


broilers, friers, roasters, stags (young 
males which have matured in part, 
show their spurs and are getting hard 
in flesh), springs, or springers, fowls, 
or mature females, and old cocks. 

In ducks, the quotations are for 
ducks and green ducks, or ducklings 
which have been grown and fattened 
quickly. Geese have the same classi- 
fication. The condition of the goose 
as to fat and flesh, rather than the 
name, influences the prices: The class- 


ifications for turkeys are hens and 
gzobblers, old and young. 
Today I saw three cars of mixed 


poultry, the outside of the cars cov- 
ered with heavy wire screening. What 
the shrinkage in weight will be de- 
pends on the feed and water the at- 
tendant gives, and the weather. Each 
car has a capacity of about 4,600 chick- 
For the profit of the owner, let 
us hope each makes a chicken dinner, 
-H. W. A. 


Outlook of the Egg Market 


Eggs are four to six cents lower than 


ens. 


last year at this time. Production re- 


ports and general conditions indicate 


that this season will give the United 
States the largest production on rec- 
ord. Any advance in egg prices during 
May and June is unlikely, and based 
on previous years of large supply, the 
prices paid during the next two months 
are likely to be lower. 

The big reason for lower prices this 
year is the unsatisfactory returns to 
people who stored eggs a year ago. 
Many dealers lost money. The large 
production of fresh eggs on the Pacific 
coast and in the mid-west kept the 
price of storage eggs below the profit 
line. 

With eggs at present prices, there 
should be every inducement to cull the 
laying flock early and closely. The 
prospect is for a much lower price for 
hens late in the summer. It will be a 
money-making matter to sell not only 
the hens that have already quit laying 
at the time of culling, but also those 
that promise only a small number of 
eggs thruout the summer. 





Why Swat the Roosters? 


A foolish question to ask of poultry 
people who have long known the dif- 
ficulty of keeping fertilized 
prime condition for the consumer, but 
some intelligent people are not rural 
minded. One of these who saw the 
slogan, “Swat the rooster. Take the 
crow out of the morning,” wrote in: 
“Kill the roosters? Yep! Keep your 
own howling dog. Run your radio. Go 
shooting thru the streets on a popping 
motor cycle any time of the night, but 
swat the rooster. Even in Christ’s 
time roosters lived and crowed. You 
must have had a bad night when you 
wrote, ‘Swat the rooster!’ ” 


eggs in 


Three Turkeys for $12 


A diary written by a saloon keeper 
in 1875 which the Historical Society 
of Tueson is publishing thru the daily 
paper, narrates mostly the number of 
times the writer and his friends got 
drunk. His line ad: for May 7 was, 
“Foster sold three turkeys for $12.” 
Doubtless these were breeding tur- 
keys. When we consider the accessi- 
bility to market then and now, and 
the demand then and now, $12 in May, 
1875, was a big price for three tur- 
keys. May 7 of this year even market 
turkeys were selling at 50 cents a 


pound, and displayed with full crops. 








Provide Adequate Mash Feeders 


Extension poultrymen frequently 
call attention to the large percentage 


of inadequate and makeshift mash 
feeders in use—often in flocks that 
are otherwise provided with good 


equipment. The same thing has come 
to my attention very frequently. 

Feeders made out of boxes or feed 
troughs where the hens and chicks run 
over the top are all too common. Lit- 
ter and filth are dropped in the feed 
by the chickens, dust and straw are 
carried in by the wind. They need re- 
placement by feeders that keep the 
mash clean. Many poultry keepers 
fail to provide enough feeders to meet 
the needs of the flocks. Just as poor a 
policy is to provide those with so lit- 
tle capacity as to require filling every 
two or three days. 

The care of the farm flock is rather 
commonly crowded in between other 
chores or between household duties. 
When the mash feeder gets empty ev- 
ery two or three days it is apt to be 
unfilled for a day occasionally. Feed- 
ers having enough storage capacity to 
last the flock a week or more should 
be provided. Whether factory built or 
home-made, mash feeders that will 
keep the mash clean and hold an ade- 
quate supply do not call for a large 
investment. 
















Ramseyer Accredited Leghorns are 
from the best Tancred and English 
strains, Hatched under personal su- 
pervisios of J. H. Ramseyer, Dean of 
owa Hatcherymen. All from Iowa 
Inspected flocks. One Iowa customer writes: 
“Bought White Leghorns from you for two years, 
and have a wonderful flock of layers. Want 
1,000 this year.’’ 
NEW LOW PRICES ON LEGHORNS, 
. nrete 100 200 500 

8. C. White 4 
Brown, Buff f $8.75 $17.00 $40 
(Write for quotations on larger 
quantities. ) e also handle all 
other popular varieties, 

RAMSEYER HATCHERIES 
Box 23 Oskale 


Iowa 



























FIRST AT [OWA BABY CHICK SHOW’ 

Ramseeyer Leghorn Chicks placed 
firat at the lowa Baby Chick Show at Ames, May 
12th and 13th, winning out over entries from 
four states. Out of twelve entries, ten Ram- 
seyer varieties took ribbons. 
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The BEST Flour 


costs only a few 
cents 





Costs More-- 
Worth It! 


HCCwENT 


SPECIAL PATENT FLOUR milled by 
THe Russett-Mitter Mi.irne Co. 
General Offices, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
N32 
SEED CORN Pize4ps wy nem 


High germination. Charles Roth, R. 2, Jesup, lowa 

















BABY CHICKS 


STOP 64 


FROM 


WHITE DIARR 
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Maplecrest Chicks can be guaranteed 100 per cent 
because every hen in Maplecrest breeding flocks ia a 


purebred, and blood-tested for White 


MW of old cusomers _ leading varities. Prompt ship- 
ment. jerecnal attention. lUy per cent delivery and 
special Ten-Day Guarantee. Make money with Maple- 
creat Chicka, this year ss 


LOWER PRICES FOR MAY AND JUNE 

Now is the time to get lowest prices--save money and 

@ have highest grade, genuine Maplecrest Chicks, 

\ 96 worth of May Chicks last year 
5 in December eggs. 


ca. i 

80 per cent of hatching capacity needed to fill ordera U 
rs. All le M 
Mi 


laplecrest Chicks Pay 
Try some this year and see for you 
self. Catalog and lowest prices sent 
free. Write A. C. GINGERICH, Prop. 


ree 





ATA og Maplecrest Hatcheries 


Dopt. Wellman, lowa 











uickly 
or Money 


The quickest acting and most dependable rem- 
edy in the world for chick Diarrhoea (cocctdiosis) 
is the same reliable diarrhoea remedy that has 
been used with wonderful succese for 50 years, 
by millions of men, women and babies. 


Wakefields 
Blackberry Balsam 


It checks (coccldiosis) Diarrhoea in chickens 
just as positively as it checks loose bowel trou- 
bles {in human beings. 

It warms up the stomach of the chick. 

It quickly checks the diarrhoea. 

It soothes and heals the digestive tract. 

It peps up the chicks and puts the dull, sleepy, 
sickly little fellows In perfect condition to grow 
to be fine big birds. 

It frequently works what seem to be miracles 
to flocks of chicks as well as large birds that look 
hopelessly sick. 

We want every poultry ralser to use Wake- 
field’s Blackberry Balsam at our risk. If {tis not 
the quickest and most rellable medicine for chick 
Dtarrhoea (coccidiosis), we'll quickly refund 
your money. 


Cut Out These Directions 


Little chicks---If unable to stand, 3 to 5 drops in 10 dr. 
of warm water and pour into throats. If able to drink use 
two tablespoonfuls to quart of water and let them drink 
ever: ur for six to eight hours. 

Full rown chickens and turkeys f very sick, give tea- 
spoonful at first dose and follow hourly for six hours if ne- 
ceasary, The first dose usually brings complete relief." Three 
tablespoonfuls to quart of water given twice a day until all 
evidence of disease is gone, is advisable. 

To keep chicks as well as large chickens free from intes- 
tinal diarrhoea, and in best condition, mix one tablespoonful 
to quart of water every third day. Chickens will drink it 
readily and it is harmless. 


Get a Supply today. No delays. 





C. WAKEFIELD & CO. 





atic meltlonia: 


Coxeloxon Xe 646)-) &)) 


The Wonderful Success of 


WAKEFIELD’S BLACKBERRY BALSAM 
Is Sweeping the Country 


SOc and $1.00. $1.00 size equals 3-50c bottles. 
Box 2 





Checked 
Refunded 


Bead These Letters 
“The Only Remedy"’ 

I have at last found the one and only successful 
remedy for Diarrhoea in baby chicks. 

I have tried a good many remedies but most of 
them were so caustic and violent that they either 
killed the chicks or undermined thetr vitality. 

I noticed your willingness to back-up your Wake. 
field's Blackberry Balsam with a money refund guar- 
antee so I tried It. 

After the first day the mortality began to dwindle. 
The wobby chicks began to jump and skip about all 
pepped up like magic. I hove tried scores of highly 
advertised remedies for Diarrhoea but Wakefield's 
Blackberry Balsam is the one and only remedy that 
I have ever found that would prevent or check It, 

Chas. McDaniels, Martinsville, Ind. 
“*Never Found Anything Like It."’ 

Ihave never found anything like Wakefield's Black- 
berry Balsam for Diarrhoea in my baby chicke. 

Before using Wakefield's Blackberry Balsam, I lost 
many chicks from Diarrhoea. I had one very sick 
ola R. I. hen, so weak that she could not stand 
alone. I tried other remedies but she steadily grew 
worse. After giving her afew doses of Wakefield's 
Blackberry Balsam, she soon became entirely well. 

Juila Miller, Hornell, N. Y. 
**Better Than Anything | Ever Used’’ 

Wakefield's Blackberry Balsam ts better than any- 
thing that we have ever used for Diarrhoea tn chicks, 
Our firat batch commenced getting sick and after 
giving them two or three doses they were all feeling 
fine. Last year we used another medicine and lost 
half of our chicks. 

There ts nothing like Wakefleld’s Blackberry 
Balsam. Wm. Bauer, Audubon, Iowa. 

Other R Failed; Wat s Did It 

I have tried every possible remedy for chick Dtar- 
rhoea without success. Since giving Wakefield’s 
Blackberry Balsam to my little chicks I find that 
there is one successful remedy. I also gave it to a 
very sick old hen. After the third dose she was fine. 
Please send me six more bottles at once. 

John Kolin, West Side. Iowa. 


At your druggist or direct, postpaid, 





BLOOMINGTON, ILL, 
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SHINN CHICK 


ARE BET TERE 










Skiatook, Okla 
1 must tell you of my wonderful success with the chicks I got from 
you April ist. I got 1,250 of you and hatched enough in my incubator 
hen I recetved an 







to make 1,500; mine were. hatching w' ‘ece the shipment. I 
raised 1,350 out of 1,500. I had 625 pullets; I kept 590 white pullets, 
They began to lay in August. By October they were at it right; from 
November on they have never laid less than 300 eggs in « day, and they have 
laid as high as 356 in aday. From November 15th to December 18th I sold ¢400 worth of 
eggs off my pullets. So you see I am well pleased and want you to send me your catalog 
and price list atonce. 1 will want 1,500 or 2,000 this April. Wishing you a prosperous 
year, thanking you for past favors, I remain, Mrs. G. A. Switzer. 


Mr. Wayne N. Shinn, Arriba, Colorado Waysne§N. Shinn Hatchery, 
men. ~F hp ay A Sy 1,000 chicks bg Lg Greentop, Missouri 
of you, I fee t - A 
—_— * Se featnes cnice eating Gentiemen: One of our subscribers, Mr. Edward 


shake. As I had two identical houses to be filled I 
thought I would demonstrate between yourchicks 4. Dehibetmer, of Crawford, Nebraska, has written 
us a letter regarding your firm. It is so highly 


and one of the best breeders in our state. Sol 
bought 1,000 ef hts 20c chicks. I have cared forthese complimentary that we feel the good words should 
be passed on to you. 


— broods of chicks — the same and you 
ave won out on every point. 1 alan? ° ft 
Up to the time when they were three weeks old I jn aa : ee Se ees 
80 of your chicks and 185 of the Colorado 
chicks. While your pullets are stx daye the young- “My dealings with the Shinn Hatchery shows 
est they laid their first egg July 15th. Colorado them to be henest and honorable and more than 
bunch lJald theirs July 3ist. The performance has fair in all their business transactions and such an 
been quite similar all the way down the line. After honest and honorable and fair concern must surely 
taking 25 of your average pulleta and putting them be overcrowded with orders, ao that some of them 
in the Colorado house No. 1, whenI confined them sometimes would maybe be a little late. Not say- 
to their houses for the winter, your house hase laid ing anything about the most wonderful, excellent, 
to date just 24.9 per cent more than the Colorado grand, good quality of the parentage stock of the 
chicks they sell. Thetr stock is simply something 
grand.” Sincerely yours, 


endurance that yours possess. The Nebraska Farmer, 
Yours very truly. G. F, Lucore. Protective Service, 
They are satistied with SHINN CHICKS because they are bred, hatched and sold right 


ORDER AT THESE LOW PRICES 


house, Now! do not mean by this letter that Mr.— 
pullets are a poor bunch, for they are a fine bunch 
of pullets, but do not seem to have the pep and 


B.C. White Reeneniaes. ac. cae vccaoscexs 1 oa” see sees 
Ss. Cc. Brown ed sen SRA wehe ce ee hase eeuge ( $8.25 $41.25 $82.50 
Anconas, 8S. GC. Rhode Island Reds, Barred 

Pree TOD. ov ccvesesccasectenenes f 10.25 51.25 102.50 
wae Plymouth Roeks, Buff Plymouth } 

tocks, Buff Orpingtons, R. C. Rhode | 

Island Reds, White Orpington, White J 11.25 56.25 112.50 

Wyandottes, Silver Laced Wyandottes 
Be ee BOCPET ECOL EC CTR CELT CL OE 12.25 61.25 122.50 
MBUMUOIE oo oc lviivies cwiicusicn chin cade widesees 6.25 31.25 62.50 


If less than 100 chicks are ordered add one cent per chick to the above prices. We pay postage and 
guarantee 100% live delivery to your address. Our terms are one-fourth cash with order, the balance to 
be paid 10 days before chicks are shipped. This order is subject to delay incident to the hatchability of 
eggs. Make all checks, drafts and money orders payable to 


WAYNE N. SHINN, Bex 212 


Why Buy Chicks of 
Unknown Quality 
When You Can Buy 
Y Iowa Inspected ra 
Accredited Chicks at the Same Price 


GREENTOP, MISSOURI 














Inspected and 


Accredited 





and 
ORDER FROM THIS AD, BUT PLEASE ORDER EARLY. 


PRICES ON OUR STANDARD QUALITY CHICKS 100 500 1,000 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns..............cccccccccccccsossocsoes $9.00 $42.50 $ 85.00 
R. C. B. Leghorns, S. C. Buff Leghorns and Anconas.... 10.00 47.50 90.00 
PURB TANCRED WHITE LEGHORNG..............cccccccccoscee 12.00 57.50 110.00 
S. C. and R. C. Reds, White and Barred Rockg................ 11.00 52.50 100.00 
S. C. Black Minorcas, Buff Rocks, W. and S. L. Wyan- 

CCC, TATE COP TIEEOTIE ois. dk ci incivecisccitisesscacescsenscghesovscses 12.00 57.50 110.00 
Rose Comb R. I. Whites and White Orpingtons.............. 13.00 62.50 125.00 
Light Brahmas and White Langshan............c.cccccscsesssseseee 16.00 FAB  —ciccones 
Heavy assorted (all purebred) 45.00 87.50 
Light assorted (all purebred) 35.00 70.00 





Our Superquality chicks are $3 per 100 higher; they are from special 
matings with known egg production. Our large capacity enables us to give 
prompt service. Write us for prices in large quantities on Superquality chicks. 


Lock Box 10 STROMBERG POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, Ft. Dodge, Iowa 


owd Chick Hatcher: 


Prof Kings Profitable Chicks 


/ Producers of Deppy, Bealthy, pure-bred laying strain Iowa Accredited chicks 
in the best breeds. Rocks, Reds, White and Silver Wyandottes, White and * - ie 
Buff Orpingtons, Wyckoff and Kerlin and Barron Strain W. Leghorns, Buff Leghorns, 
Brahmas and Black Giante. You might as well have the best. 90 per cent re-orders. 
IOWA HATCHERY ACCREDITED CHICKS 


Per,100 Per 600; Per 100 Par 600 


































White and Boff Leghorns 52| Silver Wyandottes - - - - -  <xen 
“Barred Rocke, White Rocks Light Brahmas we Gig © * 17 82 
S.IC. an . C, Reds - - 13 62| Jersey Hlack Gianta- - - - - 20 cece 
W.Wyandottes, B. Orpingtons, Assorted oe eae ae a ee 
W. Orpingtons - - - - - - 14 68) Assorted (Light) - - - - - - 


The PIONEER 
Hatchery man 
in lowa. 12th 

suecessful year. 


¢ 
9 

To Customers--My valuable, 75 page, beautifully illustr pultry book 

“Parm Poultry pays’ that is sekd regularly fer 5éc, even Ree to those g 

ordering 50 or more chicks before May 80th 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, Box M, lowa City, Iowa 


-Addrese all letters ae above, and avoid delays and confusion 


DOWN GOES THE PRICE 


Gold Seal Chicks, aud all at one time isthe way we do business. Largest hatchery in northern lows. We 
ebip Mondays and Thursdays. We ship postpaid 100 ber cent delivery. 
300 








Variety (600 1000 

i i i. accuse ccha ‘ane epnaketvsgenneer SaGneee’ ddee debiGadeudiad $10.00 $29.00 447.50 900.00 
8. C. Black Minorcas...... - 11.00 32.00 52.50 00 
OBO ©. BBs coccccccccvecevcececeesceeerccecceteasossecss bees cccessoetco 12.00 35.00 57.50 110.00 
CE i nccc sepuncBe0Cnndueeus ecko adam sesedekegguastGdonananescones 12.00 35.00 57.50 110.00 
White Wyandottes..... Sue¥. Cddbauennees eee” Shneeaeagncteneds -wecuiae end 13.00 38.00 62.50 120.00 
BOGUS MIRO. cc ccecccvevccccsecrcevsceces ce cece eectescectes cece cecccces 9.00 26.00 42.50 80.06 
Bite INN ee ens ca Lauendese nes cud enaais Alesned dangles apcaadnnnes 00 37.50 70.00 


98 than 100 chicks, add Ic per chick to above prices. 


Le After June Ist deduct $1 & 100 . 
er s ue’ b 
Famous Catalog Free Ww. rt rom above pric: 


AGNER’S HATCHERY, MONONA, IOWA 





-“WALDBESER - 





CHICKS~FOR PROFITS 






CHICKS AND SERVICE. We have only Flocks that are TRUE to name culled and 


























Tested for diseases, which will hatch Chicks that, will live, and uce large 
quantities of eggs. ry our Leghorns for egg production, you will back ~ 4 
aext season. 100 per et. Live Delivery Pre bo 00 1600 
White Leghorns, Anconas . $4.00 $8.50 08 $46.00 
Barred and White Roeks, S.C. Reds ; 5.00 10.00 4% 94.00 
White a: Orpi White Wyand 5.06 08 94.00 
White Mi , 50-$6; 100-$11; 500-$55. Assorted, 100-$8; 500-$40: 1000-$80. Order from these low 
dered. Rot. Morton StatecBank. MOWTON HATCHERY, Chris Watdbenee Ii Pees" Sox a7 eaten, imots 
SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 


If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 











BRED vor the PRACTICAL F Aq 
REILING'’s © 
AMOUS riled cs } 
Unusual Prices 


Fs siieaseateeee 


“NO BETTER ON EARTH’ 


<a 

oe 
—“, 
—— 
~~ 
Ss 
Wa 


ON. 


8. C. White, Brown Leghorns 

Anconas, Barred Rocks, 8. C. Reda ° 
51.00 
50.00 
52.50 
40.00 
35.00 


[ples ceeeneeate 


White Rocks, White Wyandottes 

Buff Orpingtons 

Bilver Laced Wyandottes 

Mixed (Heavy Breeds) 

Mixed (Light Breeds) 

We pay the postage and tee 100% live arrival, 

and the balance ten ice pee went the chieke alle 
The matings from which Boling dicho are juced represent someof the World's greatest 
bieod lines such as Barron and Tancred Wh: x. Leghorns, Everlay Brown Leghorns, Aria- 
Fishel White Rocks, Regal White Wyando and Owens B Orpingtons. 
Quality-like this ia eure to and the most profitable to buy. It will 
surely be to your advantage to Reiling Chicks. vm 

Our beautiful catalog gives complete information on Reiling ebicks, | Send 
your name fer e free copy. 


REILING HATCHERIES bev 


Qa? 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


NG CHICKS 


REIL 
Ypapyug 42} 49g 











RECT SU CCE Ss 
Let Uncle Sam bring 
you 50 Farrow Chix 


They can care for 
that many 


TO ORDER Hen have 50 |g 
AND RAISE ‘ j 7h 

Farrow Chix | 
ARROW CHIX om pared watch thee 
“ MTT anc watch th 9 


results. 




















it's MATURES TIME ist! 
Quality Matings Pure-bred Farrow Chix—Prices June ist to July 10th Delivery 
Bev. Reche, & C meena t 5.00 9.00 17.50 42.50 9 
5.50 10.00 19.50 47.50 
Buff 0 ae ® 
Black Minoreas ................ . 
Heavy Assorted, $7.50 per 100; Light Assorted, $6.50 per 100. Special AMERICAN CERT-O-CULD) & 
nay lg, tn alge os gy Bp mg ob esd paltets and pas in above a 
D. T. FARRROW CHICHKERIES, Dept. £4, PEORIA. ILLINOIS F 
FAIF QCA TIFOQCTI TIFOCTIT®':: 
Now Is the Time to Buy! 
SUPERIOR BRED 
All chicks from high producing hens 
having our six-years breeding back of 


S. C. W. and Br. Leghorns $4.50 $ 8.00 $15.50 $37.50 @ 
White Wyandotice {6.00 11.00 21.50 52.50 
Matings, 2c chick higher, and Farrow Famous Star Matings White 
varities at reasenable prices. Write for quotations. 
PRICES REDUCED 
CHICKS 
them. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 


—s 








Order From This Ad—April and May Prices io 500 1000 
VARIETY Chicks Chicks Chicks 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, R. C. Reds, S. C. Reds ........ $13.00 $ 62.50 $120.00 
S. C. Anconas, S. C. W. Leghorns, S. C. Buff Leghorns, S. C. 
St NUN. covatacsccaevaceucacaces ctnketeeeedaceamnesd - 11.00 62.50 100.00 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Rocks, Black Lang- 
shans, S. L. Wyandottes......cccoccccccccccccocces sheseda 14.00 67.50 130.00 
BIRGIT NOIRE a nc cxtcuanccccecncacacs newendwe hhdnbedaddawans 10.00 47.50 95.00 
Light Asserted ...c.ccccccces catinaeehianike eeeeubiabdeden dna 8.00 37.50 75.00 


Union Poultry Co., Box F, La Porte City, lowa 














Leghorn Land Ghix—Pure Tancred Strain 


REDUCED, $12 Per 100 in May; $10 in June. ORDER EARLY. 
SUPER QUALITY. ROYAL BREEDING. We are specialists 
and exclusive breeders of Tancred S. C. Leghorns. Large 
Leghorns which are naturally heavy layers. Every hen from 
trapnested stock, carefully selected, and mated to 250 to 306- 
egg bred pedigreed ecockerels. Winners in Illinois Egg Laying 
Contest. PULLETS ANDCOCKERELS. Immediate shipment. 


Free catalog. 
Leghorn Land, HOPKINTON, IOWA 





RUSSELL E. LUX, 
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Perfection pays for 
itself in cleaner 
milking. 














Clean Milking Means Clean Profits 


YOU have doubtless found that few, if any, can be trusted to do 
your milking as carefully and thoroughly as you would do it. 


If milking isn’t done thoroughly it isn’t satisfactory. There is 
not only a waste in every milking but cows tend to dry up ahead 
of time. When figured in terms of dollars such losses are serious 
in the course of a year. 


You can be certain that your milking is thoroughly done when 
you use a’Perfection Milker. The Perfection milks thoroughly be- 
cause it uses the same natural action as the calf. The new two 
piece teat cup, besides being easy to wash, milks cleaner, faster and 
with less vacuum. Low vacuum means contented cows. Contented 
cows give more milk. They yield freely to the gentle suction and 
the downward squeeze of the Perfection, 


The Perfection milks clean and clean 
milking means clean profits. 


A record of fourteen years of successful 
service is your best guarantee that a Perfec- 
tion Milker will give you reliable, satisfac- 
tory service. Send for a copy of our new 
catalog. 


The new 2 piece Teat Cup. 
One pull and ic is all apart 
for quick and easy cleaning, 


Perfection Mfg. Co. or Perfection Milker Co., Inc. 
2102 East Hennepin Ave. 209 West Jefferson Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. Syracuse, New York 


PERFACTIO 
WI UL 


















NOW-—for the first 
time, the farspers of. thee 
co 
: America haveachan wee oF os 
Write teday—for NEW Witte Engine Book tellin, 
how you can now buy a WITTE Engine for ONL 
Feo" borene eal, EASY, cares Ht 
ov fy Guaratteed for a lifetime. une on All f 
increase your farm pr 


rator, In the 

NOW have a greater conven- 

fence and all-around satisfac- 

_ than wasever known 
ore. 











Sarno y Late he Pyhite hie bese aed EASE 
Don’t Pay for 4 Months 




















Terms Offer. witte Engine W: 95-35 
Witte Bidg.,Kansas Len renee ding bittsburs.Pa. 
eed not pay one cent for ] 


ee, Fon ft ou receive the NE 

Ss 2 PW after 

ER ee” RSS aoa 
LEVATOR jays’ y cS a 

wth Write for FREE Book and Special Offer, “yg 

MALLEABLE ORROLLER CHAIN 


Runs easiest. No short turns MELOT y E SEPARATOR ag 
Built strongest. Lasts longest. H. B. BABSON, U. S. Mgr. 45 
Greater capacity. Thousands in use, 2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, III. 

SET IN YOUR CRIB 
















$ : .$- Ic 7 IGAN 
*  Catalogand Crib Plans Free. Writ lates d= 
THE MEVER MPG. CO. ox 1369 Morton, Hino | (SMMSNVA SMS) EKO.) 


——- The last word silo, Write for in- 


@ permanent Write for 
sy Iceless Refrigerator feresting free illustrated fact - 


how we manufacture silos under the 

known processes—and not stopping at that—how 

Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. we erect them for you in e few days from ground 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life- 

time. Lowers into well, basement 


or Special Terms if you order Now! 
Pe epecial excavation. Easily and quickly Agente wanted in open territory. 
installed 1 hi 8 ice 


-y -h-4, +5 MICHIGAN SILO COMPANY 
2604 &. Washington St. Peoria, Illinois 














Agents Wanted. 


EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 
602%. 7th St., Washington, towa 











Please refer to this paper when writing. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Some Interesting Creamery 
Figures 


For several years the Creamery Sec- 
retaries’ and Managers’ Association 
has collected data from co-operative 
creameries. ‘These figures have been 
very instructive to buttermakers and 
officers of creameries as a means of 
checking up their results against the 
average of other creameries, A brief 
summary of the figures collected for 
the last year shows: 

1. The total butterfat handled by 
140 creameries in 1926 was 44,478,939 
pounds. 

2. Total butter manufactured in 140 
creameries in 1926 was 53,306,617 
pounds. 

3. The average amount of butterfat 
handled in all creameries in 1926 was 
317,706 pounds. The 1925 average was 
317,009 pounds; 1924, 321,574 pounds; 
1923, 270,312 pounds; 1922, 253,212 
pounds. 

4. Average amount of butter manu- 
factured by 140 creameries in 1926 was 
380,761 pounds; 1925, 380,099 pounds; 
1924, 389,964 pounds; 1923, 325,766 
pounds; 1922, 312,733 pounds. 

5. Percentage of butter sold locally, 
including patrons, in 1926 was 14.18 
per cent; 1924, 12.9 per cent; 1923, 
14.9 per cent; 1922, 16.1 per cent. 

6. Average overrun in all creamer- 
ies in 1926 was 23.31 per cent; 1925, 
23.13 per cent; 1924, 22.75 per cent; 
1923, 22.77 per cent; 1922, 22.66 per 
cent. 

7. Average cost of manufacture in 
1926, 131 creameries reporting, 2.97 
cents; 1925, 3.38 cents; 1924, 3.12 
cents; 1923, 3.54 cents; 1922, 3.77 
cents. 

8. Average hauling cost per pound 
in 1926, fifty one creameries reporting, 
2.51 cents; 1925, 2.64 cents; 1924, 2.77 
cents; 1923, 2.86 cents; 1922, 3.00 
cents. 

9. Average price paid for fat by all 
creameries in 1926 was 48.06 cents; 
1925, 48.608 cents; 1924, 44.81 cents; 
1923, 49.8 cents; 1922, 40.5 cents. 

10. Average price paid for fat by 
creameries for five years (see Ta- 
ble 1). 

As an indication of the comparative 
accuracy of this summary it should be 
noted that the average price paid for 
butterfat in 1926 was approximately 
one-half cent less than in 1925, while 
the difference between the price of 
New York extras in 1926 and 1925 
was .87 of one cent. The difference in 
the cost of manufacture would make 
up most of this difference, so that ap- 
parently Iowa creameries sold their 
butter on approximately the same ba- 
sis as they did in 1925. 

Overrun was somewhat higher in 
1926, which undoubtedly would make 


up for the remainder of the difference. 
There was a wide range in overrun, 
but the majority of creameries were 
very close together. 

The volume of butterfat handled in 
the 140 creameries is only a trifle 
higher than that of 1925, but the num- 
ber of creameries reporting who han- 
dled less than the average amount was 
twelve, while the number reporting 
more than the average was but four 
greater than last year. Some reported 
a smaller volume of business than in 
1925, while for the year 1925 practi- 
cally every creamery reported a great- 
er volume of business than the year 
previous. 

The items included in cost of manu- 
facture certainly can not be uniform in 
all creameries, because of the wide va- 
riations reported. For instance, one 
creamery reports 1.05 cents, as manu- 
facturing costs, not including package. 
Others report a cent and a half, prob- 
ably not including many items which 
other creameries figure in, so that we 
consider this average cost of manufac- 
ture a little less than that cost 
really is. 

We believe a comparison of the 
business of any co-operative creamery 
with the average of these 140 cream- 
eries will give you a comprehensive 
idea as to how your creamery ranks in 
efficiency. 





Eliminating Cream Stations 


It seems that economic pressure is 
gradually bringing about reforms in 
cream station operations. Many towns 
thruout Iowa and other surrounding 
states have been supporting from four 
to six cream stations when one or two 
stations would have been adequate to 
have handled the supply. The large 
number of stations has made it neces- 
sary to pay the cream station opera- 
tors a larger handling charge or com- 
mission than would have otherwise 
been the case. This either reduces the 
amount that the farmer has received 
for his product or the profits of the 
creameries. 

A report comes that up in South Da- 
kota the centralizers have taken firm 
action in this matter and have reduced 
the buying charge or commission at 
cream stations from 5 cents to 3 cents 
per pound of butterfat. Perhaps the 
fact that the last legislature passed a 
license tax on all cream stations is 
partly responsible. At any rate it is 
reported that there are now only 75 
per cent aS many cream stations in 
South Dakota as there were six 
months ago. At the same time they 
are handling the same amount of 
cream. 

We do not know whether the cream- 
ery or the farmer in South Dakota is 

















End of Fiscal Year 


TABLE 1—AVERAGE PRICE PAID FOR FAT BY CREAMERIES 


1926 | 1925 | 1924 | 1923 | 1922 








November 1 
December 1 ... 

SOOURTY 2 vc vvccvcceecees 
February 1 





48.36] 47.97] 46.92] 49.61] 40.77 
47.55) 48.60) 46.30) 49.29) 40.63 
47.99] 48.52] 44.07] 48.63) 41.56 
50.52} 61.44] 45.96] 61.20) 43.63 




















TABLE 2—INFLUENCE OF VOLUME OF BUTTERFAT UPON THE 
PRICE AND COST 
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Less than 100,000 pounds... 9| 39.00) 45.09] 47.70 2.90 4.49 6.80 
100,000 to 150,000 pounds... 20| 41.00} 46.78} 50.17 2.00 3.90 8.80 
150,000 to 200,000 pounds.. 15) 45.25] 47.73] 49.80 2.88 3.47 4.30 
200,000 to 250,000 pounds... eee} 24) 45.50) 47.81) 50.00 1.50 3.48 6.61 
250,000 to 300,000 pounds..........| 20] 46.70{ 48.02) 52.50 2.00 3.13 4.50 
300,000 to 350,000 pounds...... cove 9) 45.28} 48.64) 51.70 2.10 3.11 4.20 
350,000 to 400,000 pounds........+. 6} 45.70] 48.10) 49.20 1.05 2.53 3.20 
400,000 to 500,000 pounds..........] 15] 45.64) 47.82) 50.10 2.13 2.86 2.30 
Over 500,000 pounds ........ weeeee} 221 45.42] 48.11] 52.86 1.45 2.66 4.73 
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@ You know you must have 
a little fun once in a while 
and there is nothing better 
than a fishin’ trip to take 
your mind off everyday 
worries and troubles. 


{ It is a lot more fun, too, 
if you really catch some 
fish. One of the principal 
requirements is that you 
have a good rod, free run- 
ning, easy-to-use reel and a 
wide enough assortment of 
tackle so that you will be 
prepared to land the big 
ones. 


@ The “Farm Service” 
Hardware Stores are ‘‘fisher- 
men stores,’’ and the equip- 
ment they sell has been 
mighty carefully selected 
so that you can make up 
your outfit there with the 
assurance that it will be 
thoroughly dependable in 
quality and moderate in 
price. 


@ If you have time to go 
on long trips, you will find 
all kinds of camping sup- 
plies, such as gasoline 
stoves, camp cooking uten- 
sils, cutlery and other camp 
supplies at these ‘‘tag” 
stores. When you want to 
talk fishin’ see your “‘Farm 
Service”? Hardware Man. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ Hardware Men. 








benefiting from the change. However, 
it is a step in the right direction for 
any expense of this kind eventually 
comes out of the returns for the prod- 
uct. Too many cream stations and 
high commissions have been one of 
the obstacles that has confronted the 
centralized creamery business. 





Oleo Supervision to Be 
Stringent 


Vegetable and animal oil products 
which have been churned, mixed or 
colored so as to resemble butter will 
have to come under the provisions of 
the oleomargarine law after October 1, 
according to recent decisions of the 
internal revenue department. In a re- 
cent bulletin they state: 

“Certain specified products and all 
other compounds, made from vegeta- 
ble or animal oils, or combinations 
thereof and churned, emulsified, or 
however mixed, colored to look like 
butter have been declared by the- bu- 
reau of internal revenue taxable as 
artificially colored oleomargarine. 

“The manufacturers and producers 
have been notified that on and after 
October 1, 1927, such goods found on 
the market without. proper stamps will 
be* subject to seizure. A similar no- 
tice has been sent to all oleomargarine 
manufacturers. 

“Cooking compounds placed on the 
market in good faith as such and 
which do not resemble butter in fla- 
vor, texture or appearance are ex- 
empt from the tax on oleomargarine. 

“The number of pounds of oleomar- 
garine produced during the last fiscal 
year was 234,956,753, an increase of 
32,740,803 over the preceding fiscal 
year. At the beginning of the fiscal 
year, July 1, 1926, there were sixty-one 
oleomargarine factories in operation.” 





Co-operatives Outbid Cream 
Stations 


The five co-operative creameries of 
Illinois paid a premium of 7.8 cents 
net per pound butterfat over what 
their members would have received 
from cream station operators in the 
fiscal year just closed, -according to 
figures just released by the dairy de- 
partment of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 

The price received by dairymen sell- 
ing to co-operative creameries located 
in northwestern and southwestern Illi- 
nois averaged 45.3 cents, compared 
with 37.5 cents paid by private buyers, 
and 41.7 cents per pound quoted on 90 
score butter at Chicago. On the other 
hand, co-operative cream buying sta- 
tions paid an average of 40.9 cents last 
year, or more than 3 cents higher than 
private’ stations. Co-operative sta- 
tions in Ohio paid 42.8 cents or ap- 
proximately 2 cents more than similar 
stations in Illinois. 

This showing by the co-operative 
creameries exceeds that of 1925 by 
nearly 50 per cent, according to A. D. 
Lynch, dairy marketing director. It 
means that the five co-operatives lo- 
cated at Mt. Carroll, Galena, Elizabeth, 
Freeport and Raymond, Ill., paid their 
members $49,980 more in premiums 
last year than they paid the year be- 
fore. jased on an annual output by 
the five co-operatives of 2,500,000 
pounds of butter, their patrons re- 
ceived $195,000 more than they would 
have received by marketing their but- 
terfat in the old way at the local 
cream station. 





The lowa Weed Book 


Iowa farmers who are at all inter- 
ested in knowing the names of weeds 
and in identifying weed seeds should 
send a dollar to the Iowa Geological 
Survey, Des Moines, for the book on 
weeds by Pamell and King. This book 
which is profusely illustrated describes 
all the common weeds in Iowa and 
gives directions for eradication. In 
the back part of the book the weed 
laws of Iowa are given. , 
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A HORSE doing hard field work always gets his 
supper of grain. You wouldn’t think of just 
turning him out to pasture. He couldn’t keep up 


on grass alone. 


Making milk is actually a bigger drain on a cow 
than spring work is on a horse. The energy used 
in making milk and repairing body tissues calls for 
even more grain than the horse gets. 

Feed Purina Cow Chow throughout the summer. 
You'll have healthy cows that'll give you more milk 
right through the summer, fall and winter. You'll 
need less feed in the fall—and you'll be getting extra 
milk when other cows are in a slump! 


PURINA MILLS, 994 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


* Seven Busy Mills Located for Service 








Write us for 
a Purina Cow 
Booklet—Free 








Suppl 


This feature enables new De 
Laval users to see at all times 
how much oil the separator has 


and the condition it is in. You 
will like it. 
cect SSS 


OTHER FEATURES 


1. Turnable Supply Can: The sup- 
ply can may be turned so that tinware and 

owl may be put in place or removed without 
lifting the supply can from its position on the 
separator. Every user will like this feature. 

2. Easier Turning: For three years 
the De Laval experimental and engineering 
departments have been conducting extensive 
tests to develop still easier turning separators. 
The results of these tests are embodied in 
this new series, which start and turn easier. 

4. Floating Bowl: All new De Lavals 
have the wonderful “floating bowl,” now used 
in De Laval Separators with such splendid 
results. It is self-balancing, runs smoothly 
without vibration, with the least power and 
wear, skims cleaner and delivers a richer, 
smoother cream. 

















durability. 


“The best 
Separators ever 
made,” say all 
who have seen 
these new De 
Lavals — unri- 
valled for clean 
skimming, ease 
of turning, con- 
venience of 
handling and 


you can see the oil ~ 


the new 


1927 Sértes DeLaval 
Separators 



















You can’t afford to use any other sep- 
arator. A new De Lavai will soon pay 
for itself. Sold on easy terms. Trade 
allowances made on old separators. 


The De Laval Separator Ce. 
NEW YORE CHICAGO 

165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale Street 


see andtry De Laval 
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“ Whon I Drive These Last Two 
Red Tops I Will Have Built My 
Fence Over InThree Years!” 


jest drive in a Rep Top Steel Fence Post alongsidea rotting wood post, 
fasten the same fencing to it with the Rep Top handy fastener and thet 
post job is done for many years. It is the simplest and easiest and most 
economical way to replace posts. Adds many bpm of service to the fence 


you now have. Gives the farm an orderly an 
Adds to its value. Makes intensive farming 
Saves a lot of valuable time each Spring that 


business-like appearance. 
racticable and profitable. 
is usually frittered away on 


repairing and re-stapling fencesand replacing rotted and broken wood posts. 


lipo mm Key oe 


GUARANTEED 


hy d= 1-1 ft J ore 


Posts 





Rep Top Steel Posts are not only best for replacements but should be used 
when erecting new boundary or cross fencing. They hold the fence ae waoee | 
and permanently, outlasting 4 or 5 ordinary wood posts. Easy to install. 
One man with the RED Top One-Man- Driver can drive 200 to 300 posts a 


day regardless of the condition of the soil. The 
work can be done at odd times. The next time 
you are in town throw on a load of REp Tors 
and take them to the farm. When you havea 
couple of hours replace a few posts and note 
the improvement in the fence line. You’ll never 
notice the slight cost. Rep Top Steel Drive Fence Posts 
— a weck’s fence building job to a little more than 
a ° 


Ask the Rep Top dealer to show you this guaranteed 

Post. Note aluminized, weather-resisting finish that 

adds to both the appearance and life of the post. 

RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
38-E So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


F ai. 








With the RED TOP Post 
Driver, one man can * 
drive 200 to 300 pests a 


i. oe 
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Cuts Corn Borer 
= Into 1/s inch pieces 












Old Reliable Cutter 


All steel construction — no blow out or clog 
troubles — light running —low speed — better 
ensilage—lifetime service—sizes to suit your 
power. A Michigan farmer writes: '' Your 8-12- 
16 Ross Cutter ts the easiest running machine 
i have every used—lots of power to spare—filled 
five silos and only trouble was getling enough 
corn to cutter."" Write for money saving 
plan. Agents wanted 


















The famous ROSS SILO made of copper- 
content ROSSMETAL galvanized is an- 
other exterminator of the borer. Write 
for remarkable book, ‘‘What Users Say."’ 























The Ross Cutter & Silo Co., (Est. 1850) 
365 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 
Cribs — Brooder Houses 


- 






Garages — Mills 














In Cedar Rapids vs 
$1.25 to $2.50—No Higher pl 


ot 


150 Fireproof Rooms 
100 With Bath 


‘Unchanging Rates Are Posted in 
Every Eppley Room” 





No danger to children, stock or poultry. 
Use K-R-O freely in the home, barn or 


ultry house with absolute safety. 
vere tests have proved that it kills 


rats and mice every time but other 
animals and poultry are not injured by 
the largest doses. 


NOT A POISON 


-R-O is made of powdered squill—the 


new safe way urged by Government 


xperts. Does not contain arsenic, 
nosphorus, barium carbonate or any 
her deadly poison. 7Sc at all druggists. 


Satisfaction guarant 3 


HOTEL MAGNUS ]| §f xro company: Springéeta, 0. 


K- 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 














MASON CITY, (OWA 


“The pride of northern 
R) Iowa.” otel service 


HOTEL HANFORD 

















ie a F.C. GAYLORD, Mer. 


BIG ALMANAC 10¢ 


-| Woarn $$. Contents~Besr fissinc-Davs, Best Balt, 
_ ” qr y hn Moon, Wane fonecasr, 

0 FVIARE AVALOICINE FRO} TS 
1927] HERBALIST P.O 80X 5 MAMMOND. IND. 














iss equal to any in the Vacci i i y 
iit! larger cities. You will | | Serum. Drsuiled ntrsctonrstd nero es ines 
Asan enjoy staying at Hotel (worth $8 2 free with your first order for 3000 CC 

anford. Rates, $2 up. serum and 150 CC Virus at Ic per CC or $31.5.0 


favmers are vaccinating their own 

PETERS SERUM CO, @ 
407 Stock Yards 
Kansas City Mo. 


PETERS" 


Hog Serum 


Now Only 1¢ per CC 


to vaccinate 85 to 100 pias, ‘Sisesent of 
can you, 


The Peters Family 
First Hog Serum Company 

















Wild Rose and Shoestring 


(Continued from Page | 2) 


it will be no time till I'll have to send 
them either their money or the goods. If 
I do the last, (‘Ul probably lose my agency, 
and T don’t want to do that.” 

“I'll say you don’t,” Dave echoed ferv- 
ently. ‘You don’t want to go back home 
licked, and I don’t blame you.” 

“Yes, and the garments are good, Dave, 
and the prices reasonable. I've made 
quite a few sales here, but not enough 
so that I can stand the loss on these 
other orders. If I could get straightened 
up here and go on down to Price where 
the railroad is bringing in money and 
booming things, I'd make good. I know 
I would!” she ended with passionate con- 
viction. 

“Of course you would,” Dave agreed, 
“And all you’ve got to do to get square 
is to re-sell those twenty mistakes?” 

“That’s all, but it’s more than plenty.” 

“Well, it can be done,” he comforted 
“T don’t know how, but we’ll do it.” 

Kate looked at him gratefully. 

“You always give me the strangest op- 
timistie feeling. I invariably feel better 
after confidng my woes to you. Now tell 
me how you happen to be here. I’ve been 
so busy talking about myself I haven’t 
asked a thing about you.” 

“There’s not much to explain. Work 
was pretty well caught up, and IT got a 
job for a while down here at the hard- 
ware store. Start tomorrow. It will give 
me a little ready money and a chance to 
see you.” 

“You never make anything you're doing 
important,” Kate pondered, ‘‘fand I be- 
lieve T like it. It makes you so comfort- 
able to visit with.” 


ITH Freeman at the boarding house, 

the air among the boarders became 
one of speculative watchfulness. One 
could reasonably look for anything to oc- 
cur after what was past. Major Brave 
was nervously alert to possible jokes, 
while Boyd took refuge in surly watchful- 
ness. Music seemed the safest form of 
entertainment, and the following evening 
Dave and Scurr made the house ring with 
the notes of violin and harmonica. 

The last of the dishes were scalded in 
the draining pan when an Indian walked 
into the kitchen. His broad, dark face 
looked hungrily toward the pantry. 

“Me Jim. Good Indian. Heap hungry,” 
he announced to Mrs. Seurr, and reaching 
into his pocket he produced a soiled piece 
of folded paper, which he shoved into her 
hand. “You readum.” 

“What is it?” she demanded 

“You readum,” he impassively insisted, 
folding his arms across the brass-but- 
toned black vest he wore beneath a gray 
coat, 

Mrs. Scurr hurried into the parlor. 

“I've just got obliged to have someone 
see what’s on this note,” she called loud 
enough to be heard above the music. 

“What note?” Dave asked, pausing in 
his fiddling. 

“One thet an Indian brought. TI can’t 
find mv glasses. [T know he wants some- 
thing to eat, but T can’t make head nor 
tail of this.”’ 

Dave read the note aloud. 

“To Whom It May Concern: This is to 
tell you that the bearer is one of the most 
worthless old bucks that ever lived. He 
lies faster than a horse can trot, and will 
take anything he can get his hands on. 
Watch him close and put a lock on the 
horse barn.” 

“Let me see him,’ Dave added. ‘‘Maybe 
I know him,” and he followed his aunt 
into the kitchen with Boyd and Major 
Brave close in the rear. 

“Hello, White Water,” he called, hold- 
ing out his hand, while the Indian broke 
into a broad smile. “What's this you 
brought us?” 

“Readum.” 

“Tl did. That’s quite a letter.” 

White Water felt that his standing was 
established and beamed from” every 
wrinkle. 

“My soul alive!” gasped Mrs. Scurr. 
“That ignorant heathen thinks it’s a rec- 
ommend.” 

“Ain't it?” cackled her husband, and 
every one laughed except Boyd, who was 
feeling ugly. 

“Let me tend to this fellow,” he growled 
—shouldering forward. ‘T'll teach the 
greasy loafer not to skulk around people's 
houses.” 

To the cattle buyer, with his love for 
physical power over any human or beast 
that happened to come in his way, this 
wis an opportunity to show his strength 
before Kate, who stood back in the door- 
way. That other people did not always 
admire unreasonable brute strength was 
something that his mind did not fathom. 
There was menace in the forward thrust 
of his broad shoulders and the snarl of 
his voice. 

Instantly in response, the laughter died 
from the Indian's face, to be replaced by 
hate, as springing back from the advanc- 
ing Boyd, he whipped out a long, narrow- 
bladed knife. There was murder in the 
fixed way he looked at the cattle buyer, 
as with cat-like softness he stepped to- 


ward him. Boyd, the fight suddenly gone 





from him, backed away, tumbling over a 
chair, while Dave stepped forward. 

“No stickum,” he wheedled. ‘You come 
with me and get some supper. Never 
mind other white man.” 

Reluctantly White Water returned his 
knife to its hidden sheath, while a re- 
lieved whoosh of held breath passed thru 
the room, 

“Boyd,” Scurr said drily, “I thought 
for a minute you was a goner. That 
rooster had his eye right on the middle of 
your stomach before Dave stopped him.” 


WAY from Boyd, with his stomach 

full of hot food, White Water be- 
thought himself of his other pressing 
need. His features took on an atmos- 
Phere of melancholy. 

“White Water, good Indian,” he con- 
fided to Dave. “No like trouble. Squaw 
she make tongue noise. Clack, clack, all 
time. White Water no sleep. No eat 
Squaw, she make big fight with mouth all 
day. All night.” 

The Indian by now was a sight to in- 
spire sympathy, as he leaned forward 
with pleading eyes. 

“Friend go buyum alcohol, drug store. 
Fetchum White Water. Indian g0 way 
off lone. No can find. Drink alcohol. 
Make um heap drunk. No hearum squaw. 
Big heap happy.” 

“What's the matter with the squaw?” 
Dave asked. 

“White chief give no good blankets this 
year.” 

“What's wrong with them?” 

“Color, she not bright. Squaw likum 
much red, yellow. No likum gray. All 
squaws make tongue fight. Heap mad. 
You buyum alcohol? White Water give 
much money.” 

“Where did you get the money?” 

“Indians sell horses. Heap big bunch. 
All got money.” 

“Wait a minute, White Water,” Dave 
explained. “Think T can help you. Want 
to show you something.” 

lie went into the pantry, and without 
the aid of a light, placed his hand upon 
a squatty, square bottle that held about 
two quarts. He had looked for a long 
time a year or so before for that bottle, 
and by finding so large and mysterious 
appearing a container for liquids, had 
helped his aunt past a financial crisis. 
Mr. Seurr had been taken with a misery 
in his stomach of such intensity, and du- 
ration that the sufferer had gone in for 
patent medicine with all the wild abandon 
that a negro stevedore shows for craps. 
Empty medicine bottles accumulated over 
night behind the boarding-house, while 
Scurr put in all his time making out or- 
ders for brands he had accepted as part 
of his regular diet, and in answering ad- 
vertisements for new and untried pain al- 
leviators Often his drinks cost from 
eight to twelve dollars a month—no small 
item in itself Dave had taken it upon 
himself to hunt up the copious bottle he 
wis now after, and knowing that the 
stronger the taste the more sure to please, 
he had taken it to the local druggist, 
where they had struck a bargain for 
the sum of twenty-five cents, Freeman 
was to receive two quarts of the vilest, 
most bitter concoction that a particu- 
larly imaginative druggist could mix up. 
It had been a howling, or rather guzzling, 
success with Scurr from the first swallow, 
and had reduced the medicine bill to rea- 
sonable proportions. 

Dave shook the bottle, noting with sat- 
isfaction that it was well over half full. 
Slipping it under his arm, he passed into 
his aunt’s sewing-room, where Kate had 
stored her canvassing supplies. Here he 
rummaged for a time and left with a bun- 
dle under his other arm Slipping up the 
back stairs, he reached his room unseen. 
Then he went back to the kitchen and 
summoned the [ndian to join him. 

For over an hour the two remained 
cloistered in the tiny bedroom, then the 
door swung wide and White Water bulked 
thru the opening and passed softly down 
the stairs, patting his stomach with an 
air of intense satisfaction. In the meam- 
time Dave was concealing under the mat- 
tress the bundle procured from the sew- 
ing-room. After this, he put on his hat 
and started for the drug store for another 
supply of bitters, thinking as he did so, 
that a quarter was little enough to pay 
for so promising an idea. Yes, and there 
would be some paint to.purchase as well. 

(Continued next week) 





WILLIE’S TROUBLE 

Willie, looking very dejected, was on 
his way home from school when his ap- 
pearance attracted the attention of a 
kind-hearted old lady. 

“What is troubling you, my little man?” 
she asked. 

“Dyspepsia and rheumatism,” 
Willie. 

“Why, that’s absurd,’’ remarked the old 
lady. ‘‘How can that be?” 

“Teacher kept me in after school be- 
cause I couldn’t spell them,’ was Willie’s 
dismal answer. 
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paid for.” 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Occasionally you see a man driving a 
car so carefully you conclude it must be 
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Contest closes May 23, so send your 
post cards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying: contest. 


ALL SUCKERS, TOO 
A man in a hospital for mental cases sat 
fishing over a flower bed, 
A visitor approached, 
be affable, remarked: 
“How many have you caught?” 
“You're the ninth,’’ was the reply, 


and, wishing to 


CALL IT CHOP SUEY, THEN 
Mrs. Newlywed (indignantly): “I have 
told you to keep out of the kitchen, Dick. 


Now see what you’ve done—knocked 
down my cookery book and lost my page, 
and I haven’t the faintest idea what I 
was cooking!” 
W-W-W-wow! 
Stuttering Blacksmith (at the forge): 


“S-s-strike h-horse sh-shoe 
qu-quick!”’ 

Nervous Assistant: ‘“‘W-w-w-where sh- 
sh-shall I s-s-strike it?” 

Stuttering Blacksmith: “N-n-n-never 
m-m-ind n-n-now—it’s c-c-c-cold!” 


RIGHT 

A group of workmen were excavating 
for a large office building. Several pass- 
ers-by regarded them curiously, and final- 
ly an inquisitive wayfarer stopped and 
addressed the end laborer of the gang: 

“My man,” he said, ‘‘what are you dig- 
ging for?” 

The workman looked up, 
replied shortly. 

“Money!” ejaculated 


that qu- 


“Money,” he 


the amazed way- 


farer. “And when do you expect to strike 
money?” 
“Saturday,” was the abrupt reply. 


HE GOT IT 

“T want my hair cut, and no talk,” said 
a sixteen-stone man as he walked into a 
barber’s shop and sat down. 

“The——"” commenced the 
apron, 

“No talk, T tell you!”” shouted the heavy 
man. “Just a plain hair-cut. I’ve read 


man in the 





all the papers, and don't want any news. 
Start right away now.” 

The man in the apron obeyed. When he 
had finished the customer arose from the 
chair and surveyed himself in the glass. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed. “it’s 
really true, then? ‘You barbers can’t do 
your work properly unless you talk.” 

“T don’t know,” said the man in the 
apron. ‘‘You must ask the barber. He'll 
be in presently. I’m a grocer’s assistant, 


come in for a shave.” 
NOTHING LIKE LEATHER 
(Sport suits in ealfskin and crocodile 


announced as the latest thing 
fashions.) 


leather are 

in women’s 

When maidens’ dresses swept the ground 
And knees were never bare, 

In filmy, fragile stuffs they found 


Their most appropriate wear, 
But now, when every day doth show 
That skirts are far from long, 


They need but little here below, 
But need that little strong. 
So leather ruleS the moment, crowned 
On Fashion’s new behalf, 
And youth's bright lexicon is 

In crocodile or calf; 
Tho common sense, T think, protests 
That men would sooner kneel 
Teefore the maiden who suggests 
The tenderness of veal. 


bound 


It may be calf-love on my part, 


But, frankly, I confess 
It does suggest a kinder heart 
Than crocodiles possess; 
Front closer contact one might shrink 


Faced with the sterner style— 
I'd rather stroke a calf, I think, 
Than hug a crocodile. 
—Manchester Guardian. 


BATTERED 





“You seem upset.” 


“Yes, my wife had a violent quarrel 
with the cook.” 

“IT see. And you took sides?” 

“No, I got between them.” 


THEY DON’T SATISFY 

Colored Woman: “Doctah, Ah’s 
to see ef yo’ am gwine order Rastus one 
o’ dem mustard plasters ag'in today?” 

Doctor: “Tf think perhaps he _ better 
have one more.” 

Colored Woman: “Well, he says to ax 
yo’ kin he have a slice o’ ham wid it, 
‘count of it’s a mighty pow’ful perscrip- 
tion to take alone.” 


come 


HE REMEMBERED 
Two children, a brother and sister, had 
a dispute which ended in a fight. The 
little boy was on a visit to his aunt’s, 
and, wishing to relate the affair, he said: 
‘Me and sister had a fight.” 
“And who whipped " the aunt 
“Dad did!” answered the little 


asked. 
fellow. 





No need of a higher tariff in 
this case of steal. It’s justa 
plain example of co-operative 
effort on the farm, and first 
come, first served. So here’s 
a farm problem solved, 
cording to Charles Jones, 
dora, Iowa, who submits 
evidence. 

Why not solve the everlast- 
ing farm problem of milking 
in this manner? Give the pigs 
an extension course in self- 
feeding, and then Iowa farm- 
ers can put the cows aside 
during the hot weather, when 
flies make milking a precari- 
ous diversion, 

With the cows contented and 
the hogs handling the situa- 
tion, summer vacations in the 
mountains will be easy. More 
farmers could get into politics 
with this method, for they 
could be making speeches in- 
stead of sticking around home 
pailing cows. Joshaway rec- 
ommends it, 
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THE MIDDLEMAN IS THE HOG 
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The Carpet Stick—a Relic 


OTHING harder to keep clean than 

the farm-house rug—takes a lot of 
beating and sweeping—but no woman 
does this on the electrified farm. 


Electricity cleans carpets and rugs with 
a vacuum cleaner for a few cents a day. 
Washing, pumping, cooking, and sewing 
can also be done cheaply by electricity. 
The electric refrigerator keeps things 
cold. Electric motors do heavy outside 
work—such as hoisting, grinding, and 
sawing. Mazpa lamps provide instant, 
cheery light for house and barn. 


All G-E products are 
marked with this mono- 
gram On motors for 
vacuum cleaners, sewing 
machines, water systems, 
or for general utility, it 
means that the design of 
skilled engineers has been 
carried out with the best 
material and workmanship, 
G-E motors are doing the 
hard work of the world 
both indoors and out. To 
insure lasting service look 
for the G-E monogram 
when you buy D 
lamps, Wiring System, or 
any other electrical equip- 
ment for the farm. 





If you are on an electric 
line or hope to be soon, 
ask your electric power 
company for a copy of the 
G-E Farm Book which 
explains many uses for 
electricity on the farm, 


The old “carpet stick” is put away and 
everybody enjoys some spare time on 
the electrified farm. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








WHEN YOU BUY DIP 
3 


First—How strong is it? 
carbolic acid? 


Second—Js it standardized? That is, will it run uniform, 
or does it vary in strength? 


Third—What kind of emulsion does it make? Milky white? 
Free from any specks or oily streaks on the top, and 
free from settlings at the bottom? A poor emulsion 
not only denotes an inferior dip, but a waste to you. 


Dr. HESS DIP and DISINFECTANT 


IS FIVE TIMES AS STRONG AS CARBOLIC ACID 


It has a carbolic acid co-efficient of 5. That’s why Dr. Hess Dip costs 
less to use, no matter what price you pay for others. It requires less 
of it to make an emulsion. 

Dr. Hess Dip is standardized, always the same, whether you buy 
it in Maine or Texas, the same yesterday, today and tomorrow. 

Dr. Hess Dip makes the finest, whitest milky emulsion of any dip 
that you can buy, and stays that way for weeks. The whiteness 
proves its worth. 

Have your dealer place a teaspoonful in a glass of water—and see 
for yourself how much better it is. 

Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant kills hog lice, sheep ticks and scab; 
destroys disease germs; keeps down foul odors; makes living quarters 
healthful. Guaranteed. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Things are more important 
than the price you pay 


How does it compare with 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, May 20, 1927 


RATE 8c PER WORD 








; Our Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 


> F. 
THE NAME AND ADDRESS Whe 
are counted as part of the adver- 








































































cultivation 
All in pro- 
in old es- 


proved, $12,000; 10 acres in 
without improvements, $2 
duction and with water ‘rights 
tablished ditches of early priority.  Lib- 
eral terms to responsible parties. Kor full 
particulars write, The Arkansas Valley 
Land, Loan & Dev. Co., Fowler, Colo, 
Reference, the First National Bank, Fow- 
ler, Colo. 


ARE you satisfied with your present lo- 
cation? If not, investigate the wonder- 

ful Arkansas valley of Colorado. Fowler, 

Otero county, Colorado, ts in the heart of 








this fertile valley. Altitude 4,100 feet. 
Purest spring water; accredited schools; 
food marketing facilties; unequaled 


health giving climate and productive soil. 
Illustrated booklet mailed upon receipt of 
3 cents postage. Write, W. J. Scherrer, 
Secretary Lions Club, Fowler, Colo. 
IOWA 
FOR SALE—120-acre farm, 
brick house, two miles 
dated school and church, 
high line past house; all 
good pasture of oak trees, 
water. Write, Lioyd Sherwin, 





eight-room 
from consoli- 
on paved road; 
tillable except 
with running 
Floyd, Ia. 








winning stock. Write for 
W hitacre, West 


FOR SALE 
high grade 
‘Proper color a 


A. Carr, Colli 


from registered prize- 
prices. L. ‘ 

Liberty, Towa. 

A choice lot of 200 extra 

Jersey cows and heifers, 

nd in fine condition, Stephen 

ns, Iowa. 


‘PERCH ERONS 


REGISTERED 


daughter of 


vears old; black 


1,050 Ibs., 
Effie 
RECORDED 

and six yea 
and see 
ville. Iowa. 


must be 
Wilkinson, 


them. 


Percheron mare, grand- 
Jalap, weight 1,800 Ibs., six 
yearling stallion, weight 
sold before June 1. 
Bloomfield, Iowa. 


Percheron stallion; two, four 
rs old; farmer's price; come 
M. T. Jacobson, Water- 





FIVE-YEAR 
1,940, sound 


moth jack, right 


der, Wesley, 


-OLD blue roan stud, 


weight 
Also nuim- 
Ben Stu- 


and guaranteed. 
in every way. 
lowa._ 
SHORTHORNS 





SIX choice roan Scotch Shorthorn heifers, 


twelve mon 
superior sire. 


ths old; deep milking dams; 
A. J. Banks, Montour, la, 





STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 





* MINNESOTA 
SNAP—Good 80-acre farm, best 
$4,800. Improvements worth $6,000. 
terms. Write owner, H. Gerber, 
Prairie, Minn. 





soil, 
Easy 
Long 
“MISSOURI. PORES. : 
acres on Highway 66 at great bar- 
team, 3 cows, hogs, wagon, har- 








SIXTY 
gain; 


ness, tools and growing crops all included, 
by aged owner for quick sale; 2% miles 
all advantages, neighborhood store and 


cannery near; 30 acres now in cultivation, 


splendid pasture watered by spring 
branch, some wood and timber, variety 
fruit; frame dwelling, 2 porches, good 
well, beautiful view, ample barn, other 
buildings, chance for fish pond, near good 
stream, only 18 miles big city, all goes 
$3,200; terms arranged. Special free list. 


Grover and Johnson, Marshfield, Mo. 





HERDFORD 
yearl) ngs, 
horned; each 


Riggs, Libert 


and Shorthorn steers; 
two's; well 
bunch even 
yville, Towa. 





calves, 
bred; all 
in size. FEF. W. 





MISCELLANEOUS 








BAGS 





BAGS Wanted—Bran, 4 


cottonseed 


freight lots 200 or 


Bag Co., St. 


cents; 
cents. 
more. Great 
Louis, Mo. 


tankage, 
Will pay 
Western 


meal, 3 





WE BUY all 
paid; 
coln Bag Co., 





fre ‘ight paid on 200 or 


kinds of bags; highest prices 
more, Lin- 


Springfield, Ml. 


CORN HARVESTER | 





RICH MAN'S corn harvester, 


price; only 
tachment. 
of harvester. 


red 
poor mans 


$25 with bundle tying at- 


Free catalog showing pictures 


Process Co., Salina, Kan. 





















































delivery guaranteed, 
Kellogg, Lowa. 
strain year-old hens and 
each; chicks, $12 per 100. 
Carl Wilson, Malvern, _lowa, Box 69. 
LEGHORNS 
WHITE Leghorns—Hatching eges, baby 
chicks, hens, pullets, cockerels. Our 
farm is strictly a breeding establishment 
of production bred Leghorns noted for 
large sized, pure white eggs, as well as 
high eeg records and high quality. Twen- 
ty-two years bred from trapnested stock. 
Pedigreed cockerels, bred from prepotent, 
high record, large egg hens, used in all 
matings. Free catalog with new low 
prices, feeding and breeding management 
and other useful information. Van Valin’s 
Leghorn Farm, College Springs, Iowa. 
WHITE Leghorn hens and males, now 
half price. Thousands of eight-week- 
old pullets; also baby chicks and eggs. 
Trap-nested, pedigreed foundation stock, 
egg bred 27 years. Winners at 20 egg 
contests. Catalog and special price bul- 
letin free. I ship C. O. D. and guarantee 
satisfaction. George B. Ferris, 986 Union 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
CHICKS , 10 cents; marron Tancred White 
Leghorns: extra good layers; cockerels 
from pedigreed trap-nested stock. Eggs, 
$4, 100; $7, 200. Chicks, $10, 100; $45, 500, 


postage paid, live 

Mrs. Mark Shaw, 

SHISPPARD 
cocks, $1.25 


Mrs. 

















postpaid; 100 per cent live delivery. Mrs. 
M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
SPECIALIZING in Tom Barron White 


healthy stock from very best 
inspection solicited; eggs, 105, 
Chicks, $15, 100; $70, 500. 
delivery guaranteed. Mrs. 
Wm. Kelley, Greenfield, Iowa. 

EGGS from 


strictly purebre 
strain) 


Leghorns; 
bloodlines; 
$5: case, $15. 
100 per cent 


, purebred (272 egg 

White Leghorns, $1.60 per 15, 

$6.50 per 100; postpaid. Miss Mable Har- 
ding, St. Peter, Minn. 

Wallaces’’ Farmer classified ads put 

you in touch with a market for farm 

land that can be reached in no other way. 
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lowa, first mortgage five per cent gold HARDWOOD cut-over land: silt’ loam: Obrecht_& Reents, Havelock, Towa, from state show winners, Iowa, Minne- 
bonds, due serially 1928-2956 at 100. Write clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor. grav- HONEY sota, Missouri. Harper Hartshorn, Traer, 
for cireulars. Harry H. Polk & Co., Des | giy.” pe to’ town; good ‘roads, “good Wi DTT have coms omer ta 18 Soa lowa. 

< ; j 4 Om 4 t 2 St 2 oney —————————___— ee a 
Moines, Iowa. schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- pails ick os aoe aac ont at “BONNIE Leauty” Buff Orpington hatch- 

COMMISSION HOUSES try. You deal directly with the owners. | Viny low. figure \ posteard will bring ing eggs from heavy laying strain; $6 
a. No agents and no commissions, — Masy aeheee Oscar ice “Maton coe. per 100, Genevieve Thompson, Marshall- 
WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines radio aban Bo. Kiet No. 6. N ~ Ne atte “i EXTRACTISD clover Ii ney 60 pounds, $6; Sos ee, reeks t- 

8 oadcausts ; e arkets map ane jooklet No. 6. North e ern 31D) clove ne ) s, $6; = = . : ST OT 

of sor ats - broade oo — » Pai <r : FF aaher ( ‘o.. Land Department, Stanley 10 pounds, $1.50; five pounds, $1. i. i. Wi HI TE Orping! an eggs; 15, 76 - ents; 100, 
ever ror ik ee 5 epee serch Wisconsin, i ; * | Gingles, Castana, Iowa _ $5. Carrie Wickwire, Dow City, Iowa. 
«"o 31-33 fulton Marke MecAaBY, S al ws eee one 4 Giaiieicde —- ————— 

1 . : a PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
jPoultry-veal wanted for premium trade, MOTORCYC LES ip panic i aa LAs inion 
especially broilers. HELP WANTED = Lay nator i waar 7 eA SIO LADOU ‘X°S White Rock chic ks; e “txception- 
5 AGENTS MOTORCYCL Io bargains. sed, rebuilt. ally large, big boned, from a heavy pro- 

DOGS AND PET STOCK ners eps Ft eae Guaranteed. Shipped on appro al. Cat- | quction, healthy flock; Fishel strain. Send 
4 oslacectles UTR new house hold device washes and nlog free, Fioyd Clymer, 834 Broadway, $14 per 100 for May and $12.50 for June 
COLLIES; 3; white and colors; . pedigreed: dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, Denve Colo, H ap caradfl ey nenived Hatchery & yirit 

intelligent workers, loyal ‘companions, scrubs, mops. Complete outfit costs less ~~ pHOTO. FINISHING rey rae. ; y #8 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and | than brooms, Over half profit. Harper | ———~ Ww wie : eee eerie 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- | Brush Works, 303 Third Street, Fairfield, ROLLS” developed free. _ Glossy_ prints, DARK Barred Rock eggs now reduced to 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. , Iowa. any size, any time, six for 15 cents, $5, 100; $1, 14; from blood tested, prize 

SE eee eae ~ ws ena a — — hesiprenter eight for 20 cents, ten for 25 cents. No winning flock: special pen, $1.50, 15. A 
SPECIAL sale on farm raised blac k Eng- _SALESMEN stamps. Guaranteed Film Co., Dept. 5 S. Austin, Dumont, lowa 

lish Shepherds, brown Shepherds, bred SALESMEN—New invention, beats vac- 4908 my St. Louis, Mo. ‘ I ny enero ~ RHODE ge REDS _ - 
aye sg a old dogs and pups, ready uum sweeper and all its attachments. KODAK finishing de luxe. Films devel- Pe oe ee 
to ship. Gerhard Wolter, Hamburg, Minn, No electricity required, All complete, anet IME’ Canal Sninnead ” Ginue LADOUX'S SRose Comb Rhode Island Red 
(PEDIGREED Police pups, beautiful spec- | only $2.95. Over half profit. Write O. P. bey ’ ad “’ fi aes ies as oe a i = chicks are big boned, rich dark red, 

s, all age ll colors: hipped C Morgan, Manager, 781 Grimes St., Fair- | Bits. pen yr 6prices and (samples. | heavy layers. Send $14 per 100 for May, 
ee oe ee z Per \. | field, Iowa Arteraft, Photo Co., Room 13, 228 West | ¢1950 for June delivery. Inspected and 
o. D. on apeceres 4 4. o $15. ercy A. ' : Kifth, St. Paul, Minn. accredited. Ladoux's Hatchery, Spirit 
Eotereon, Calender, iowa. TED ———- LIVESTOCK Wallaces’ F: armer classified ads put | Lake, lowa. ‘ ee 
I 2) Ril ek Bd WAN a nian you in touch with a market for farm ___WYANDOTTES _ 
Iti) fox pups wanted, legally taken; bey eee __._ DAIRY _ CALVES ~. | land that can be reached in no other way. Arn mn nnn 
purchased year around: before selling SEVIE RAL practically pure Brown Swiss = Se ee REGAL D Doreas White Wya andotte hatch- 
elsewhere write Leo Pankratz, Spring- or Jersey dairy calves, three to. six sha OO FEED paste ex = CBBS» culled for type and laying; 
field, Minn, “‘Pankratz Pays Most.” wean old, $25 each. Ron Coburn, White- PIPHR Poultry Feed; most approved for- bt per oe, prepaid. Mrs. Geo, 
FARM LANDS rater, Wis. mulas; direct to you at wholesale prices; TOE 4 sts owa. : "9 = eit, 
GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS | Viper Chick Starter Mash, $3.80; Piper | JU LLANEOU 
CALIFORNIA fh’ YOU want the best Guernsey or THol- we egg $2.60; Piper ryt nag es FARROW Chix—America’s wonder layers 
te A a sted SRS Ganhran fs ‘avy. ric $2.40; Piper en Seratch, $2.05. Above from inspected American Cert-O-@uld 
IN Tlif San Joaquin valley of California BR ste 0 _—. SS prices per cwt., f. 0, b, Cedar Rapids, Ia, flocks by ar experts. Why “pay more 
general farming is a paying business, Whitewater, Wis . : Cash with order. Cedar Rapids Food when there are none better or healthier? 
feeding millions of people in towns and ——— HOLSTEINS eel Products Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa Quality matings, June 1 to July 10 deliv- 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, sicieteaeatna ' anne . TYPEWRITERS ery. Whit Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, 
hogs and poultry, yields a good income, YEARLING Holstein. bull’ From 4 per woe . $8-100 $15.50-200: tarred Rocks, Single 
A small one-family farm, with little hired cent and 1,000) pound record family. TYIPEWRITMERS—Stock reducing, Si Reds,’ Anconas, $9-100, $17.50-200: White 
labor, insures success. You can work Pontiac Korndyke and kK. P. O. DP. greed- makes. We want to reduce our stock Rocks, Rose Reds, $10-190, $19.50-200; Wy- 
outdoors all the year. Newcomers wel- ing. Show-ring conformation, $175.00. KR. one half. Ask for yellow tag’? price list. andottes, Buff Orpingtons, Minorecas, $11- 
come. The Santa Fe Railway has no land C. Blake, Oelwein, Lowa. : Pypewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 100, 50-200; heavy assorted, $7.50-100, 
to sell, but me * ee See ~~ FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows | Motnes, lowa. 4 4 el a a wer tet. age ence 
Ing you get righ ocation, rite tor and heifers at reasonable prices; T. B. t -2 special matings above breeds, 
illustrated San Joaquin Valley folder and tested. Glarner & Brineeahd, West Con- PATENT ATTORNEYS 2 cents chick higher. Famous winter lay- 
get—our farm paper—‘‘The Earth,” — cord, Minn, __ BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; kind. Mrs cor wade 48 hen Geomey, wae 
for six months. C. L. Seagraves, Genera patents and trade-marks 02 Equitable kind Mrs. Beer made $4 hen profit), $12- 
Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, a ataliadaatig I siccccrisasiaieat Bldg. eng iE aby “cet ke. 007 Mquitanh 100, $23.50-200. Prepaid delivery. Hatched 
910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. ee _ Choice neemeres ide , : : —______—— in ‘the largest Smith incubator equipped 
panes = sulls for sale, 12 to 20° months ol = _ chickeries in the world. Ten weeks, 16 
COLORADO Ress "e Domino and Stanway breeding. Secor & _ POULTRY EGGS CHICKS — weeks, 20 weeks old pullets and cockerels 
MRIGATED farms owned and offered for Brown, Mechanicsville, Towa, _ _ANCONAS | above breeds. They are raised on our 
sale in the fertile Arkansas valley of JERSEYS SING Tagacy mares i farm. Prices very reasonable. Write for 
Colorado. 40 acres improved, $5,000; 80 FoR SALI—_Jersey bull calves, one to ee Comb ~ a nei adage am Joetadg quotations and = shipping dates, BF 
acres improved, $20,000; 50 acres im- we Age 7 perry ss me oe . chicks, $9 per hundred, June delivery, Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 17, Peoria, I. 


IOWA accredited chicks, June prices: 

White Leghorns, 100-$9; 500-$40; 1,000- 
$78; White, Barred Rocks, Reds, Orping- 
tons, Anconas, 100-$11; 300-$30. Thou- 
sands of satisfied customers testify fair 
treatment and heavy winter layers and 
payers. Official egg contest breeders in 
Leghorns, Barred and White Rocks our 


specialty. Unusual accredited chicks. 100 


per cent live strong chicks guaranteed. 
Winmore Ha itchery, Ottumwa, Iowa, ae 
REILING’S farnous chicks; hatched by 


the world’s greatest system of incuba- 


tion; chicks hatching every day in the 
week, every hour in the day; 75,000 week- 
ly; real service; amazingly low prices; 


beautiful cataleg free. Reiling Hatch- 
eries, Dept. 100, Davenport, Iowa. 


PUREBRED chicks from heavy laying 
flocks. Per 100—Brown, Buff or White 
Leghorns, $9; Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons and Anconas, $12; assorted, 
$7. 90 per en alive, prepaid arrival 
guaranteed. Catalog. Order from this ad. 
Consolidated Hatcheries, Columbia, Mo. 


BABY Chicks—We are not so large but 

that we give personal attention to all 
orders. Yet large enough that we can 
handle orders as large as we are called 
on to furnish. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 
100, Cherokee, Iowa. 








REDUCED prices on baby chicks. White 

Leghorns,  100-$8.50 500-341; Barred, 
White Rocks, R. I. Reds, 100-$10.50, 500- 
$50; Orpingtons and Wyandottes, 100-$11, 
500-$52; assorted, 100-$6.25. Catalog free. 
Mathis Poultry Farm, Box 127, Parsons, 
Kansas. 





FIDELITY chicks are che? uper; purebred, 
highest quality, leading varieties chicks 
as low as 8% cents; 100 per cent live ar- 
rival guaranteed. Write for our prices 
before you place your order. Fidelity 
Hatchery, Box 2, Trenton, Mo. 





BABY chicks from high producing pure- 
bred stock; leading varieties; $10 to $15. 
Mrs. Carl Wilson, Malvern, Iowa. 
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Our Readers Market 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CO-OPERATIVE chicks cost less. Co- 

operation does it. All flocks state ac- 
credited. Famous laying strains. Circular 
free. White and Brown Leghorns, 8 cents; 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas, °S. C._ Reds, 
‘Barred and White Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, 9 cents; R. C. Reds, Buff Rocks, 
S. L. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Black 
Minorcas, 10 cents; White Orpingtons, 
White Langshans, 11 cents; Light Brah- 
mas, White Minorcas, 14 cents; heavy as- 
sorted, 8 cents; light assorted, 7 cents. 
Prompt live delivery guaranteed; prepaid. 
Co-operative Hate hery, Chillicothe, Mo. 


PROF. RUCKER’S Red and Leghorn 
chicks pay. lle. official egg con- 
tests. Leading in eggs at Texas, Iowa, 
Carolina, Illinois. Best in central west. 
Read our two weeks’ guarantee in free 
catalog. New low May and June prices. 
Prof. E. H. Rucker, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
IOWA Accredited Chicks—White Leg- 
horns, $12, 100; Barred Rocks, Reds, $14, 
100; White Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, $15, 
100; Jersey Giants, 25 cents each. 100 per 
cent live delivery of vigorous, healthy 
chicks. Brunsvold Hatchery, Northwood, 
Iowa. 
REDUCED prices, standard chicks; state 
accredited. 100: Leghorns, $9.50; Rocks, 
Reds, Anconas, $11; heavy assorted, $9.50; 
assorted, $7; 100, per cent alive; catalog. 
Standard Egg Farms, Box 34, Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. 
TOP quality bred to lay chicks; per 100: 
White and Brown Leghorns, $8.25; Reds, 
Barred Rocks, $10.25; Buff Orpingtons, 
$12.50; assorted, $7.2 25 Quick service. 
Catalog free. Bell “Hatchery, Box B, 
Donnellson, Iowa. 


MAYBE you never heard of our hatchery. 

We don’t advertise very much. Spend 
our money for flock improvement. _ Fif- 
ten varieties. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 
100, Cherokee, Iowa. 


BABY chicks from high producing large, 
healthy stock; Single and Rose Comb 
Reds, White and Barred Rocks, $13, 100; 
100 per cent live arrival guaranteed. C., 
A. Wolken, Marshalltown, Iowa, Route 2. 
WE SELL Iowa Inspected and Accredited 
baby chicks; get our catalog and prices. 
Our special offer is a money maker. Cher- 
okee Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, Ia. 


Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


GRIMM alfalfa seed. Buy winter hardy 
genuine certified Grimm direct from 
western Dakotas; grown without irriga- 
tion; recleaned with gravity mill; state 
college tested; purity, 99 per cent up; 
viability, 97 per cent; free from noxious 
weeds; price 30 cents pound; samples 
free; prompt shipments; satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. E. J. Ziltz, 
Lemmon, S. D. 
SWEET Clover, finest quality, Minnesota 
grown, hulled, scarified, white blossom, 
only $9 per bu. Grundy County Dwarf, 
$10.20 bu. No noxious weeds. Bags in- 
cluded. Far cheaper and better than 
clover for pasture and soil builder. Davis 
Seed Co., Dept. W, St. Peter, Minn. 


GERANIUMS—Two | dozen strong young 
plants sent postpaid to your door for 
$1.25; any color or mixed. Don't be with- 
out flowers on the farm. SBuckley Gera- 
nium Co., Springfield, . 111. 
SOYBEAN hay mixture, $2.60 bu. Man- 
chus, A. K., Midwest, Ebony, Wilson, 
Virginia. Write for prices and samples. 
Funk Bros., Bloomington, Ill. 


ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $6.50 
per bu.; scariifed sweet clover, 95 per 

cent pure, $5.50; bags free. Geo. Bowman, 

Concordia, Kan. 

ALFALFA seed, brightest quality, hardy, 
Idaho grown. Write for samples and 

prices. De Kalb County Agricultural As- 

sociation, De _Kalb, Til. 


LARGE pansy y plants from best seed ob- 

































































tainable; wonderful mixed colors; three 
dozen, $1, postpaid. Fred Wiseman, Ma- 
comb, Ill 





NANCY HALL sweet potato slips; fancy 
tomato plants. Order now. 3, 1,000; 
$1.75, 500 delivered. J. M. Hall, Billings, 
Missouri. 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
YELLOW Jersey, Nancy Hall, Red Ber- 
muda yams; healthy plants; 100, 60 
cents; 200, $1; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4; post- 
paid. Fred Wiseman, Macomb, II. 
SEED CORN oe 
HI-BRED seed © corn; the lowa yield test 
winners, 1925 and 1926; germination 98 
per cent; Pcl resistant. Try a bushel 
—inerease the yield with good seed. J. J. 
Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 
SEED corn; Krug’s Yellow Victor, 1926 
crop; average yield 80 bushels per acre; 
strong germination; ear test, 96 to 98; $4 
per bu. Houser Bros., Polk City, Iowa. 
HAND picked Yellow Dent seed corn; 
tests 97 per cent; $3 per bu.; five bus. 
or more, $2.80. Melvin Campbell, Giltner, 
Nebraska, 
SEBD Corn—96, Wisconsin 7, Dakota Yel- 
low Dent, Longfellow, Murdock, $3 bu. 
Roy Blodgett, Gayville, S. D. 
BLACK’S Yellow Dent seed corn. See big 
ad in this issue. Clyde Black, Dallas 
Center, Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 



































“Yes,” said the man, “I realize that 
motoring is a great thing. I used to be 
sluggish before the motoring craze, but 
now I’m spry and energetic.” 

“T didn’t know you motored.” 

‘“You’re right; 1 don’t—I dodge.” 








Of General Interest 




















BONE MEAL VS. ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR HOGS 

Sone products are better than 16 per 
cent acid phosphate as a source of phos- 
phorus for pigs, according to tests made 
at the Ohio agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. In the experiments, bone meal and 
acid phosphate were compared for use 
with corn and soybean oil meal. All the 
pigs received salt and limestone. The 
pigs in two of the trials had no green 
feed; in one trial they had rape and sweet 
clover pasture. 

Those receiving the bone meal made an 
average daily gain of 1.22 pounds and 
produced 100 pounds of gain from 358 
pounds of feed, while those receiving the 
acid phosphate made an average daily 
gain of 1.09 pounds and produced 100 
pounds of gain from 396 pounds of feed. 
The rapidity of growth and the cost of 
the gains were without exception in favor 
of the rations containing the bone meal, 
according to W. L. Robison, in charge of 
the swine investigations. 

Toward the close of the test, some of 
the pigs receiving the acid phosphate be- 
came somewhat stiff or crampy. No stiff- 
ness was noted among those receiving the 
bone meal. 

A mixture of salt, limestone and acid 
phosphate was superior to salt and lime- 
stone, thus indicating the need of phos- 
phorus in addition to that furnished by 
the ration. This is probably true of prac- 
tically all rations composed of grains and 
high protein feeds from plants. 

Other trials have shown very little dif- 
ference in the worth of special steamed 
bone mé@al, so-called raw bone meal made 
especially for livestock feeding, and the 
less expensive spent bone black, which is 
first used as a bleaching agent in refining 
sugar. A single test indicated that treble 
superphosphate as a source of phosphorus 
for pigs has a value about equal to that 
of the bone products. 





CHILDREN AND BOVINE TUBER- 
CULOSIS 


The question of whether humans are 
subject to bovine tuberculosis has been 
ably answered by Dr. D. C. Lochead, of 
the Mayo Clinic, of Rochester, Minn., in 
an address before the second annual Mid- 
western Tuberculosis Conference. A large 
portion of the doubt as to whether hu- 
mans are affected with the bovine type 
of tuberculosis was due to statements 
made by investigator Koch, over twenty- 
five years ago. Since that time, Koch has 
admitted that his earlier statements were 
incorrect, but objectors to testing have 
used his former statements without re- 
porting his later conclusions. 

Other investigators during the last 
twenty-five years have proved that the 
original statements of Koch were incor- 
rect. In presenting the address referred 
to, Dr. Lochead, of the Mavo Clinic, gave 
a summary of this information in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Some of the most brilliant and con- 
clusive work to prove the error of Koch's 
statements was done by Fraser and 
Stiles. These observers had under their 
care many cases of surgical tuberculosis 
in children in the Royal Edinburgh Hos- 
pital for sick children. Fraser very care- 
fully examined the material obtained 
from the cases of surgical tuberculosis 
and determined whether it was due to the 
human or bovine type. He proved that 62 
per cent of a series of definite bone and 
joint tuberculosis owed their origin to the 
bovine type of bacillus. 

“An excellent summary has » made 
by Rosenau, who reports that out of 2,527 
cases of tuberculosis studied by several 
observers, 408, or 16.2 per cent, were bo- 
vine. In people over sixteen years of age 
there were 38, or 2.9 per cent bovine; be- 
tween five and sixteen years, 171, or 28.9 
per cent, and under five years, 199, or 32.4 
per cent; 1,079, or 42.8 per cent, were pul- 
monary cases, of which six, or .5 of one 
per cent were bovine: 1,437, or 57.4 per 
cent, were other forms of tuberculosis, of 
which 402, or 28 per cent, were bovine. 

“As is well known to the medical pro- 
fession, pulmonary tuberculosis of bovine 
origin, especially among adults, is, so fay 
as proved by any investigation, of ex- 
tremely rare occurrence. In non-pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis, especially among chil- 
dren, however, the facts are different. 
Fishberg says: ‘Under five years of age, 
61 per cent of*cervical tuberculous adeni- 
tis, 58 per cent of abdominal tuberculosis, 
and 66 per cent of generalized tubercu- 
losis and meningitis, which may be of ali- 
mentary origin, are caused by the bovine 
virus.’ Dr. A. Stanley Griffith, of London, 
has in a recent series of tests tabulated 


1,068 cases of tuberculosis, found 221, or | 


20.7 per cent, showing bacilli of the bo- 
vine type. He found the percentage to be 
much larger among children under ten 
years of age. Of 221 children less than 
five years old examined, 83, or 37.55 per 
cent, showed the animal germs. Of 312 
children between five and ten years old 
examined, 92, or 29.45 per cent, showed 
animal rather than human germs. Of the 
total of 1,068 tubercular children exam- 
ined, 216 showed purely bovine tubercle 





bacilli, 847 showed purely human tubercle 
bacilli, and the remainder showed bacilli 
of both sorts. 

“Studies of this subject by German and 
French authorities, while less recent, are 
no less conclusive. French tests have 
shown 33 per cent and German 24 per 
cent of tubercular children examined, suf- 
fering from bovine infection. 

“Chesley, of Minnesota, reports: ‘In 
children. 23.8 per cent of generalized tu- 
berculosis, 40 per cent of tuberculosis of 
cervical glands, and 49 per cent of ab- 
dominal organs are due to infection with 
the bovine variety.’ ” 

Nothing can be more conclusive that 
bovine tuberculosis is a menace to human 
health than the statements of prominent 
investigators who have been referred to 
by Dr. Lochead in the above statement.— 
M. G. Thornburg, Secretary, Iowa De- 
partment of Agriculture. 





EVERYBODY'S HAND-BOOK 

One of the convenient and valuable little 
books which has come to our attention 
lately is “‘Everybody’s Blectrical Hand- 
Book,” by Valk, and sold at $1 by the 
N. W. Henley Publishing Co., of New 
York City. 

How often have you wished you could 
do the small electrical jobs around the 
home—repair the bells, put in a more 
conversent outlet or replace the pendant 
switch with a wall switch just inside the 
door, wire the garage, repair the electric 
iron, and so on? Think how convenient it 
would be and how many steps you might 
save with more electrical conveniences. 
EBlectricians are expensive, and often you 
can not get one when needed, and, be- 
sides, anyone handy with tools and with 
a book like this to help, can do most of 
the electrical work himself. 

There are eleven chapters in the book, 
covering such work as installing electric 
bells, annunciators, burglar alarms, locat- 
ing trouble in bell wiring, installing a 
bell transformer to operate from electric 
light circuits, different materials used in 
electric light wiring, installing electric 
light wiring properly and safely, fixture 
hanging, garage wiring, including under- 
ground conduit if desired, repairs to elec- 
tric iron, toaster, sewing machine, vac- 
uum cleaner, washer, ete., repairing mo- 
tors, useful kinks, and tables. 


FARM POPULATION SHOWS BIG 
DECREASE 


The farm population of the United 
States decreased 649,000 persons last year, 
the biggest decrease in any year since 
1920, according to estimates by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
number of persons living on farms Janu- 
ary 1, 1927, is estimated at 27,892,000, 
against 28,541,000 on January 1, 1926. The 
1925 agricultural census figure, 28,982,000, 
was used as a base for the bureau's cal- 
culations. 

It is estimated that 2,155,000 persons 
moved from farms to cities, towns and 
villages last year, and that 1,135,000 per- 
sons moved to farms, making a net move- 
ment of 1,020,000 persons away from the 
farms. Births on farms during 1926 are 
estimated at 658,000 and deaths at 287,000, 
leaving a natural increase of $71,000 per- 
sons, Which reduced the loss due to city- 
ward movement to 649,000. 

The bureau's figures for 1925, revised 
on the basis of the 1925 agricultural cen- 
sus, show a net loss of 441,000 persons in 
farm population that year. The gross 
movement from farms to cities was 1,900,- 
0060, and the gross movement to farms 
1,066,000, making a net movement to cit- 
ies, not counting births and deaths, of 
834,000 persons. 





CORN HUSKING FILM 


“Husky Huskers” is the name of the 
two-reel motion picture that Wallaces’ 
Farmer has made. As you may guess, it 
is the story of the corn husking contests 
sponsored nationally by the Standard 
farm Papers and in Towa by Wallaces’ 
Farmer. The feature of this fine film of 
the greatest farm sporting event is Fred 
Stanek, the world’s champion corn husk- 
er, in action in the Iowa state contest 
and in action as he husked his way to 
the world’s championship in the national 
contest held at Fremont, Neb. 

All of the huskers in the national con- 
test are shown in action—and it was 
some action! Ask your theater owner, 
your county agent, church, school or club 
to show this great news motion picture 
of the world’s greatest farm sporting 
event. Two reels, $5 a day, $20 a week. 
Write for dates and bookings to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer Films, 736 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, I). 





RAISING ORPHANED PIGS 


The raising of orphan pigs that are 
often present in large litters is not diffi- 
cult if care is taken to attend to details, 
says W. R. Hauser, specialist of the 
South Dakota State College. Time spent 
in raising the orphans will be well paid 
for in the returns from the extra pigs 
matured. 

Pigs that are two days old are much 
easier to handle than the younger ones. 
A ration of one quart of whole cow's milk 
daily, hand fed at first, with cracked 
corn, tankage, salt, shorts and green al- 








falfa hay in self-feeders as soon as the 
pigs will eat, makes a very good ration. 

The best results can be secured by 
feeding five to six times daily for the first 
few weeks, then gradually cutting down 
to three times daily. As soon as the pigs 
begin to eat grain fairly well, the whole 
milk can be gradually replaced by skim- 
milk. 

Sunlight in the pens, sufficient exer- 
cise, an abundance of fresh, clean water, 
and strict attention to keeping the feed- 
ing utensils clean and the quarters clean, 
dry, well bedded and generally sanitary, 
are important factors in achieving suc- 
cess, 


RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 














The most outstanding feature in radio 
land during the past week was the chal- 
lenge issued by KMA and KFNF of Shen- 
andoah to the federal radio commission, 
There are no doubt people who do not like 
those stations, but there are more who do 
like them and they are entitled to their 
opinions. Anyhow the gentlemen of the 
commission will have an awful time at- 
tending to the correspondence that will 
flood their offices. The noble sentiment 
so often expressed by the commission, 
that the public is the final judge can now 
be put to the test. 

Talking about Shenandoah (who isn't 
doing so these days?) a great radio fa- 
vorite is Ormah Carmean of KMA. It’s 
a pretty name, she is very easy to look at, 
charming to talk to and has a delightful 
voice. I want to ask Miss Ormah for a 
photograph but I’m too much married. 
I think I ought to have a song specially 
dedicated to Radiophan for that, doen't 
you, Miss Ormah? 

1 have not heard KSJB, Marshalltown, 
lately. A few weeks ago it came in often. 
It is not a high power station but there 
is always something interesting about it, 
a sort of really earnest and friendly de- 
sire to please. I shall be glad to hear 
those call letters again. 

WOW is a real blessing these days, and 
nights, It is impossible to get much dis- 
tance (I can never get accustomed to that 
expression DX), so we ought to be 
thankful for so many nearby stations that 
we can get all the time. On Friday, May 
13, this station gave one of the finest 
orchestral concerts I have ever heard 
from WOW. It was a recording orchestra 
and was really splendid. 

WHO is still giving good programs. On 
Sunday afternoons from 4 to 5 the Salon 
Orchestra plays good music and some of 
us in the city are naughty enough to en- 
joy the lighter program at 7:30, in the 
evening. 

Why do we always want the other fel- 
low to like just what we like? In radio 
it should be every one to his taste. Just 
a little turn of the dials and what you 
don't like is gone. 

WOl, Ames, has been giving some very 
fine record concerts at 8 a. m. Tune in 
this station. If you are a music lover you 
will have a real treat. 

fl have been trying to analyze the rea- 
sons for the great popularity of Luetta of 
KFNF. She is absolutely natural and 
puts on no airs—and there you have all 
the analysis necessary. 

KSO, Clarinda, has recently taken to 
early morning broadcasting—going on the 
air at 6 a m. Some night soon I shall 
go to bed early, with the alarm clock all 
set, so that I can be up in time to tune in 
that station. I always had a friendly 
feeling for KSO, but so far my friendli- 
ness has failed to get me out of bed at 
6 a. m. Uncle Joe, I promise you I 
really will be up in time one day next 
week. 

KTNT has been ordered to broadcast 
on 1,100 watts instead of 10,000. A ter- 
rific explosion may be expected at any 
time! 

I’m in trouble with my garden again. 
After digging and raking and hoeing and 
a few other things, I planted lots of seeds. 
Now every dog in the neighborhood seems 
to think my garden the right and proper 
place to bury bones or dig for them. 
Write, wire, phone and page Mrs. Fisher 
and ask her what I should do next. 

One of the stations that always comes 
in very clearly and with good volume 
is KOA, Denver. “That station used to 
suffer sometimes from intreference (from 
WSMB, New Orleans, I think) but lately 
it has been quite clear. Concerts are 
very good, too. 

I have just listened to the Sunday 
noon concert broadcast from New York. 
The orchestra was wonderful, but how 
any he-man can get p and sing all that 
tra-la-la-la-la-la stuff is beyond my com- 
prehension. A lot of people seem to ob 
ject to sopranos but my hatred is cen- 
tered in operatic tenors, who snar! arias 
into my loud spreaker. I know I’m a mu- 
sical lowbrow but there are a lot more 
like me if they would have the pluck to 
admit it. The violin solo (from Faust) 
was really splendid and the opening selec- 
tion, “Intermezzo,” from Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana, was a genuine musica! treat. 

Space limits forbid any more criticisms. 
So with good will to all, malice towards 
none (not even operatic tenors), Radio- 
phan signs off. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 140 per cent of pre-war and 93 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, cotton, eggs, hides and copper ure 
decidedly below the general price level, 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 











GENERAL pemos * LEVEL 























FARM-HAND WAGES-—-Wages of farm- 
hands in lowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $8.96 per 
ewt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September. September rib sides indi- 
cate a price of $9.29 for hogs next 
September. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
April 30, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five-year 
average for the corresponding week 
Coal and coke 117 per cent, grain 119 
per cent, livestock 93 per cent, lumber 
96 per cent, ore 191 per cent. and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 111 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are, 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre -war normal, 


MISCELLANEOUS 5 CHICAGO PRODUCE 
RICES 





Butter, creamery extras, last week 
fle, week before 12% cheddar cheese, 
last week 2a »c, week before 224%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts last week 22'4%.c, week before 
22% y tere s, last week 25c, week, before 
28e; fut hens, last week 27c¢, week before 
































a | CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
o | Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
= in ton lots. 
| = we 
ra The Week’s Markets 
Fisher's index number ...... | Sd ae CATTLE a saree ets 
CATTLE—Ai Chicago e 
[,300-pound fat cattle ......| 148] 122 5 
1,100-pound fat cattle ....... | 141 116 ; 2 : 
Canners and cutters ........ | 150 110 Sia 5 
Feeders .......seercesesccece } 151) 109 ag. | Oo) g 
i= & Cos} 
HOGS—At sn a) | Ory 
SIBAVY, ORR ..005s0cviecesnes 117] 12 Med. and heavy wt. beef 
ee eee 121] 73 steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 
SPREE, Gis CiadsiW busi inate sare bo ee ; 122) 65 | Choice and prime— | | 
ere  Cnnw) 3435064005000 105} 67 | Let WOOK. .csssc eee )12.18]13.00)12.25 
. WOOK DELOTS v00vsccene 12.12)13.15)12.25 
SHEEP—At Chicago Good | | | 
¢ 05 SURBt WOOK 568504000505 11.00)11.92)11.25 
| reper cael aokl ave Week before 2 7° '111-00112-05111.25 
WOOL AND HIDES Medium 


Quarter blood wool, at Boston| 136] 100 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 108} 132 











GRAIN 
At Chicago— a | 
@orn, No. 2 mixed .....000%- 121 117 
eee, BIO, F WMD oo sccccesve 111 127 
Wheat, No. 2 red ........es] 118) 85 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... | 119! 87 
c On towa Farms— | | 
EEE caseveveverecedisevecses 22 
Oats ..... ee eee «| 101] 130 
MILL-FEEDS 





Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 123] 102 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee, | 159} 96 








Bran, at Kansas City ....... | 129) 113 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... | 128} 119 
HAY 
No. 1° timothy, “at Chicago ... 108) 84 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 123} 78 





OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 





Butter, at Chicago .......... | 147 103 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 295) 126 
Timothy seed, at Chicago 80 80 
Cotton, at New York ........ | 112} 84 
Eggs, at Chicago .........0. 113} 78 





PROVISIONS—At Chicago 





























110] 79 

1 20) 74 

178 86 

156) 88 

; 120) 116 

POT cwcsncesececvess 121) 113 
Oats— | | 

rr rer ror eee | 104) 119 

September RS Pe 105) 109 

Wheat— | 

July .. Fubetenrenee we eee | 116 99 

Septembe r sealer ehhtatew as | 118 100 
Lard— | | 

A Pee ere ee ee 112 78 

PO cs acewhaces:s 110 79 
Sides— | 

WEN sadpdicn se sobs eo sees ened 112 75 

RIN os cexp Sains. an eos 114] 75 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 

Coke, at Connellsville ....... 95] 100 

(Pig iron, at Birmingham 133 82 

Copper, at New York 7% 4 


Crude petroleum, at N. York| 52] 79 
Lumber- | | 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | 


ington) .... eran : 176 98 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
IxS No. 2 com. boards). | 169 102 


Yellow Pine (southern) | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)...| 200 88 
OO ee eer | 145} 95 


FINANCIAL 
tank clearings, per capita, ] 
outside of New York, | 
month of April .......... | 227) 100 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper,| | 











GE OO THE ciccccs occvwes 108 
Gndustrial stocks ............ 121 
RasrOR BOSCER. 2000000000008 127 








RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
eorn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 256 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 











Last Week ..cccosrecee! O:Se14000| 0.42 
Week before ....e.eeee) 9.38)10.42| 9.42 
Common 
RABE WEEK .cccccccovecl t:a0] B00] G12 
WOE BOGS sccicecssce 7.25) 8.92) 7.1 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 


RMSt WEEK 2. ccccnee oo -{11.50)12.00) 11.62 

Week before .....cccce 11.42}12.00)11.62 
Medium — go0d— | 

zast week ve | 


Week before 
Common— 

Last week oe 

Week before .. 
Butcher c attle— 



























Heifers- 
Last week .....0. eeeee| 8.88/10.00] 9.08 
Week before ..........| 8.88] 9.88] 9.08 
Cows— 
Last week .....esees..| 768} 8.50] 7.82 
Week~before ..cccccoce 7.68] 8.32! 7.68 
Bulls— | 
EMBL WHO -occcne bunse) Mean! teen! Gao 
Week before ...... ° 6.55 ae] 6.55 
Canne and cutters— | 
LABt WEEK 00600000 --| 4.82] 5.50] 4.88 
Week BDOTOrTe ...cs00000 4.92] 5 381 4.80 
Stockers and feeders— | 
LOR WOOK 006. eseeens 9.00] 9.38] 8.95 
Week before ....... ooo) 8.88) 9.3 9.12 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week ...... stone Bieo 6-65 6.44 
Week before ........0. 6.25) 6.62) 6.44 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
LMSt WOOK occccencvnd -| 9.05] 9.40] 8.92 
Wee “ DOTOPG «0000660001 BOO 10.00! 9.60 
Medium (200-250 Ibs. — | 
Last week ......, cooee! 9.25] 9.70] 9.25 
Week Before .«cccceece 9.72 ny 9.82 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Last week ...... 9.7 25| 9.40 





Week before 10. 28| 10.00 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
LO WOOK .cccccn coooel 9.35) 9.62] 9.48 
Week before .......... 9.88/10. 0l10:08 
Smooth and rough heavy 




















| 
packing sows (250 Ibs. | | 
up)— | 
Age WOK 5. saneeoeewe 8.10] 8.38! 7.70 
Week before ......66 8.45) 8.92! 8.35 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | 
ast Week .csccvce eovcloces 9.00) 10,00 
WOOK VWELONE ...200080% sevee{ 9:90(21,12 
Stock pigs— ‘| | 
eR WRK 5560s cee seas 9.75}... ++{10.38 
Week DOTOLE 6:0.60:00.05.05 10. 00): piusiers {11.38 
ere SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | | 
medium to prime— | 
DBE WOSK so isseeccsus 114.30]14.75]14.38 
Week before .......... 114.75/14.88/14.38 
Lambs, culls and common | 
EMME IONE 5:66:04:05s.0 5450 112.12]12.62!12.00 
Week before .......... [12.50/12.70/12.00 
Spring lambs, medium to 
choice— | 
EMBt WOCK cccccsececes 116.88/17.62!16.88 
Week ‘before ....s000. {17.12 17.62/17.18 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— | 
De WOO. scohesucnsun | 75 
Week before 2.25] 88 
Ewes, medium to choice—| | | 
MMSE WOK vccewies ose s.0 | 6.50! 7.12] 6.25 
Week before .......... | 6.38] 7.20] 7.00 
(Feeder lambs, medium to | 
choice— | | 
TAGE WEEK casbccvcscen 113 ool 
Week before .......... 113.12} | 





NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are queted at an av- 
erage of prices from common te choice. 





Bran— | | 





HAY 








Chicago 








Kansas City 








Mixed clover, No. 
EO TAPED emer 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 1— 
fT ELE ORE 5.25/2 
Week 

Alfalfa, choice— 
EMBt WOM s 5 o.o0000:2 ore «fee 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week 

Alfalfa, standard— 
ee eer 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 2 | 
ERG WOOK. iiss sccr cess 115.00 14.50] 
Week before .....6<.. 15.00/14.50 

Oat straw | 














TG GORE 5 is F0o4 bv 10.00! 9.50/13.50 
WORK DOLONO 6:s:0i0 secon 10.00, 9.50/15.50 
GRAIN 
a 
| | oo | wi 
5] s 
| on oc | so | g 
ie) 4 Zz | a] 
<|elé&] & 
1S) | ie) S QA 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | | ares 
faist week ....}| .85°%4)| .86 89 83 
Week before. S24%| .80 86%) .80 
Corn, No. 3Y | 
Last week ....}| .83% 841%| .87%] .81! 
Week before 7s! TBY%,| 84% 7 
Corn, No. 4Y 
Last ‘week Te B2Y| 83%] .85 04D 
before. 10 e TTY! .81'%4| .76% 
week ... DA 51% G7 1814 
before. 51%! .49 19, 7% 
Last week ....| .82%4|...... 80% 
Week before. BO {ess es) eBOe 
tye | { 
Last week ,...)1.09 1.02 1.02% 


Week before || 1/1212% {1.03% )1,04%4 
Wheat, No. 2 hard | 

















Last week ..../1.435¢|1.41 [1.4034 )1.34 
Week before ..]1.45%4/1.38 |1.3816)1.34 
FEEDS 

ls el wl & 
2] O!] gs! 6] . 
S| w@)] a) oC! & 
a i (ea os 
Le = & “| om 
= S$) os a | 
a| | 2) Al 6 





Week before. .|/30.50/27.50/28.25'30.00; 
Shorts— 
Last week....]i 
Week before, .|2 
Hominy feed— 
Last week..../29. 
Week before, .|2 
Linseed meal 
(Oo. D.J— 
Last week....|49.75].....]4 
Week before. ./49.75/..... 
Cottonseed meal | 
(41 per cent)| 
Last week....|: 
Week before..|é 
Tankage— 
Last WEEK 66:6 lceec 





29. edt 28. 75 





nego 





Last week... i 50/27.75/28. 2° 20.00 
| 
| 
| 
| 





5.00].....170.00165.00 














Week before 65.00]..... 170. 00|65.00 
Gluten | | | | 

Last week. ...} eacettacnas pies 130.10 

Week before..|.. a wiles 30.10 


*Quot: itions at Des Moines | in ton ‘lots: 
all other points, car lots, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





-“ 
D ~) 
5 - i 
> vy ¢ 
s) fo [55 
Pm $4 oa 
Ay wa our 
Gritish sterling ex- | bee i | 
change | | 
Last week ....... 1$4.867 |$4.858 | 99.8 
Week before 2.22 2[l..... P4359 | 99.8 
French frane | | 
Lest “week .osiscs } 193 |* .03918] 20.3 
Week before ..,.. Pree | .08918} 20.3 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01 5/16. These bonds are par 
at 44% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 
4.09 per cent. 





LIVERPOOL a CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool— Lats week $14.09, week be- 
fore $14.26. ¢ ihe ugo—Last week $12.02, 
week before $12 2.38 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at 
light native cow hides at Chicago 16%e, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $26.50 
and cotton at New York 15.8e. lowa ele- 
Vator shelled corn ae are about 72\4e, 
outs 130, Wheat $1.2 - 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Isxports of wheat the first week in May 
were 8,172,000 bushels, as compared with 
5,000) bushels the week before and 
»,000 bushels for the same week last 
exports of corn for the first week 
in) May were 222,000) bushels, compared 
with 135,000 bushels for the week before 
and 214,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Ixports of oats for the first 
week in May were 213,000 bushels, as 
compared with 247,000 bushels for the 
week before and 699,000 bushels for the 
same week last yvear. 


Boston is 40e, 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 77 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 99 per 
cent for fat cattle, 80 per cent for sheep 
and 101 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasomal bias. 















































THOGS 
n uw 
am! BE} & 
oS5|o%] 8@ 
Om o% ae 
r= oe os" 
MO) mol OA 
March 18 to 24 .........| 90/80) 87 
March 26 tO 3B vsecccees { 103] 91 87 
eee: 2 AOD Scicaverscws | $2] 85} 87 
el. 5 ES OER 5 oinvecne cei | 9] 80 85 
PENT FO EOS kes ose wpaieione | 100} 88 85 
BOT 2S tO. FB coicccckvess 87] 84 SL 
April 29 to May 5 .ecece 89} 87| 81 
May 6 to 12 ......«ccse. 91| 90) 77 
tCATTLE 
Brag 16 40: 24 4b cccccens | 90| - 88I 97 
meeren 20.40 S81 6s. cer es } 106} 98| 99 
re BOR Fe cL eSccwa wees 102} 98; 100 
Apri § to 14 ... eer i 96 100 
Or 15.4021 oc cices es 105} 97 98 
PO: Gy oe oe, rae | 73| 80 96 
April, 29 to May 65 ...... | 94 91! 99 
SE ga naes: | 97] 96] 99 
*SHEEP 
March 16 to 34 ...000 .| 80| 80 
maren .22 to $1. ccc cece] 91} 81 
P St oe eee : oat 87| 87 
Beret S20 36 ccc icwccucca | 78} 91 
po Be Be : ee ee | 71) 87 
April 22 to 28 .. soe aera 74 78 
April 29 to May 6 ....-«+ 89 81 
bs SY eRe 99 80 
*LAMBS 
BIOrOn 15 LO: Sf .cscccees | 80 81! 100 
eaten 25 tO S31 .ésecdcee | 91 96! 108 
April lto 7 ores } 87| 107) 105 
ADU “SAO TF ccccv cess a (ey { 92) 106 
ADT 16 tO 21 oc casen ses 71 95| 104 
POTN Ze NOOB ic tecrerewae 74 95) 100 
April 29 to May 65 ...... 89] 112] 106 
May 6 to 12 3.00. maaan | 99} 107) 101 
*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 








‘Py $137,875.00 
STATE 


FAIR 
PREMIUMS 





Write today for your FREE copy of 
the new 1927 lowa State Fair premium 
catalogue, listing the thousands of 
farm, livestock, and boys’ and girls’ 
premiums to be offered at Iowa’s big 
exposition this summer. 


FREE 


Premium Book 
Now Ready 


Over 250 pages giving full details on 
all shows, contests and competitions 
and listing over $137,000 in cash prizes. 

Why not exhibit and win at the 
State Fair this summer? Advertise 


your farm, show your neighbors what 
you can do, and win big premiums 
besides. 
Your free Premium Listis waiting for you- 
Write us today 


Address A. R. COREY, Secretary 
Des Moines 
























DES MOINES 
Aug. 24-Sep. 2 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, May 20, 1927 : (35) - 773 
I week. Plenty wet yet. Some corn plant- SHORTSORNS. 
ed last week. Lots of plowing to do yet. 
F h F h C Wheat is about knee high. Clover looks SHORTHORN BU LLS 
res rom t e ounti y like a good crop of hay. Lots of cattle . 
on feed. Pastures good. Corn 65 cents, from the Mondamin Herd 
oats 40 cents, (eBBS 21 cents, cream 42 We offer several roans of exceptional individuality 
IOWA Northeastern—Chickasaw County, May | Cents-—Blmer Varner. pap ty sy 5 fp ---- 


Northeastern—Bremer County, May 14. 


—Spring work is being rushed when 
weather permits. Oats coming up but 
spotted; some patches look well while 
others will have to have favorable weath- 
er to make a crop. No corn has been 
planted in this locality. Farmers are 
hauling manure and fixing fences. More 


fences have been put in this spring than 
during the last decade. Wolves are doing 
a lot of damage to young lambs and small 
pigs. One farmer lost ten pigs.—J. Died- 
rich, 
Eastern—Jackson County, May 13.— 
Heavy rains on the 9th and 10th again 
delayed field work, but plowing for corn 
is in full swing again; corn acreage about 


one-half plowed. Saw one planting yes- 
terday. White grubs are numerous and 
will get in their locks if we have a wet, 
cool summer, Fruit trees in full bloom. 
It has been very cool the past three 
nights but no frost reported.—L. H. Cor- 
nelius. 

Southeastern—Washington County, May 


busy trying to get their 
fieids ready for planting. Planting will 
begin in a few days. The ground is still 
wet and cold. There has been much ero- 
sion. The health of the community is 
good. Pastures promise well. Oats are 
coming on slowly. Morning temperatures 
for the past week have ranged from 40 
to 62. There have been few clear days 
in the past two weeks.—J. J. McConnell. 

Eastern—Dubuque County, May 13.— 
Oats seeding was finished May 7 but not 
in good condition, Most of it was put in 
a little too wet and then beaten down 
hard with a flood of rain. No corn is 
planted yet. Early gardening is done, 
Fruit looks very promising, and pastures 
and meadows are coming on well. There 
are more little colts this year and quite 
early.—A. A. Hallett. 

Northwestern—Poca 


13.—Farmers are 


hontas County, May 


13.—Wet fields have held back corn plant- 
ing, altho the fields are drying out and 
most farmers have started planting corn. 


Plowing largely done. Rains have packed 
all plowed ground badly. Late sown oats 
greening up. Pastures are fairly good, 
ifruit trees blooming plentifully. Some 
per cent of spring pigs lost, due to vari- 
ous causes. Other livestock in good con- 
dition.—F. Blondil. 

Southern—Ringgold County, May 13.— 
Good weather but quite cool or cold. Kar- 
ly oats mostly reseeded and coming nicely. 


Not good luck with pigs. Plowing well 
under way; a few beginning to plant 
corn. Ground” getting quite hard in 


places.—Monroe Newton. 

Southeastern—Louisa County, May 13.— 
We are still having plenty of rain; weath- 
er coo) and almost to freezing point. All 
farm and field work greatly delayed. 
Oat seeding begun first week in April just 
completed last week. Plowing for corn 
under way but ground is wet and heavy. 
Farmers are busy in the fields between 
showers. Corn planting time is here but 
none planted yet as weather conditions 
have prevented ground being prepared. 
Early seeding is scarcely showing. New 
seeding of grass is getting a good start. 
‘Pastures looking good but not growing as 
fast as conditions would indicate. Most 
fruit trees heavy in bloom. The spring 
crop of pigs and young chicks is increas- 
nig daily. Price of hogs is still down. 
ward, also eggs and cream.—C, L. Dun- 
can, 

Southern-—Union County, May 13.—The 
season is very backward. Sowing of small 
grain has just been finished; some 
age which would have been sowed to 
oats had the season been normal, is being 


acre- 


prepared for corn and other crops. Some 
corn is being planted, but about half of 
the corn ground remains to be plowed. 
Winter wheat is coming along nicely. 
Blue grass pasture is making good 


growth. Gardens and potatoes are mak- 
ing some progress.—Vernon Rayl. 
Central—Webster County, May 13.— 
Corn planting going forward. Some early 
planting is up. Oats are looking fine. 
Prospects for a big crop are good this 
year. Fruit crop appears to be small. 
Pigs are doing well, altho some cholera is 
reported.—H. C. MeCracken. 


Northwestern—Clay County, May 13.— 


Weather warm and bright today after a 
week of cold, cloudy weather. very one 
busy getting ready to plant corn, very 
few having started to plant. Lots of 
plowing yet to be done and some land 
too wet to work. Planting two weeks 
late. Oats growing nicely but some fields 
show yellow spots from too much moist- 
ure, Young pigs doing well but many 


speak of small litters and poor luck ear- 
lier. -astures fine and many not filled. 
Cream 41 cents, eggs 19 cents, No. 4 corn 
68 cents.—G. W. Barnard. 

Western—Ida County, May 13.—The 
sunshine we have had the past few days 
has put the ground in good shape for 
corn planting, but only a very few have 
started yet. Quite a bit of Plowing to 
do yet. Those who have tractors have 
put in full time when conditions would 
allow them; they have headlights on and 
run well into the night. Grass doing fine. 
Alfalfa up four inches.—John Preston. 








13.—A few have started to plant corn but 
most of the soil is too wet and cold. Oats 
look good, tho some were sown very late. 
Some ground that was intended for oats 
is not put in yet. More barley than usual 


was sowed. There are more May pigs 
than last year. Some disease among 
hogs. Pastures are growing slowly. Some 


have turned out.—C. L. 
Central—Poweshiek County, May 12.— 
The farmer is a busy man now. Plant- 
ing of corn is generally started. Lots to 
plow yet, and still very wet. Had a heavy 
rain May 8 Oats and pastures needed it. 
It washed badly. Some disease among 
cattle (hemorrhagic septicemia). Hogs 
generally healthy; some scours among 
pigs. Sheep shearing is the work with 
the sheepmen. Roads generally good, 
Quite a death loss to chicks during Sun- 


day’s rain. “Sggs 19 cents, cream 40 
cents, heavy hens 18 cents, under four 
pounds 20 cents.—Alvin Mann. 

Southeastern—Lee County, May 12.—We 
are still having wet and real cool weath- 
er. No corn planted yet. No work being 
done in the fields this week. Had a light 
frost this morning. Early potatoes that 
were planted early are showing up well 
but some have not been able to plant any 
yet. The apple prospect is good but the 
April frosts took about all our cherries 
and some strawberries, mulberries, ete., 
that were early. Meadows and pastures 
look fine. “Some of our byroads are in 
bad shape. Cars get stuck daily. Mail 
carriers usé horses most of the time.—F. 
Hl. Krebill. 

Central—Story County, May 9.—Farm 
operations advanced by long leaps last 
week while the weather was dry. Some 
places too wet yet to plow for corn, other- 
wise the seedbed is ideal for planting and 
if we can have another good week the 
bulk of the corn will be planted; which 
looks a little doubtful today as the rain 
Saturday night and Sunday broke the 


temporary drouth, which has banished the 


complaint that the late sown oats would 
be unéven, but now a good stand is as- 
sured. The early sown fields of oats are 
looking fine, which shows that the fear 
that the germination of oats was badly 
hurt by the wet threshing last fall and 
heating in the bin is not well founded, 
There was some apprehension about early 
picked seed corn remaining wet so long 
before the weather got dry, but recent 
testing, after eliminating the mouldy ears 
and careful hand shelling, put that fear 
aside, Lots of sweet clover, soybeans and 
other legume crops being sown. Pastures 
look exceptionally good, and stock are 
getting a good feed and the milk pail gets 
the evidence, tho there seems none too 
many milk pails in evidence. Pig crop 
seems normal, and no disease heard of, 
Lamb crop is short for the reason that 
Story county children hardly know what 
a lamb looks like; few raised here; and 
the same thing is becoming true with lit- 
tle colts The smiles on preachers’ faces 
and smoke from the brooder houses on 
every farm home, and many not farm 
homes, show that fries will soon be in or- 
der, However, many complain of much 
mortality among little chickens. Karly 
planted gardens are looking fine. Some 


few potatoes are up. Strawberries are in 


bloom and some complaint that the bees 
will not get weather suitable to get to 
them on account of the cool and cloudy 
and rainy weather. Same with the other 
fruits. Bees came thru the winter in 
splendid condition and are betting in 
their full force every minute the weather 


Honey flora plants wintered fine 
and are having a fine start this spring, 
and we are not losing any sleep as to 
what the honey crop will be. In many 
miles of travel over the county, one lonely 
quail and one pheasant were seen, and 
but few other kinds of birds except spar- 
rows have been noticed, which indicates 
that Egypt may not have anything on us 


permits. 


for plagues in a few years unless birds 
are protected better than they are, 
Southwestern—Page County, May 9.— 


Very little 
corn to date. 


—E. F. B. 


ground has been prepared for 
Too wet and cold to plant. 





ILLINOIS 

Western—Fulton County, May 
are having the wettest spring 
years. No corn planted yet. 
fifth of the ground plowed. Gardens com- 
ing up. <A good hay prospect. There is 
lots of bottom land that will lie idle this 
summer. Hail, rain and tornadoes are the 
order of the day here. Not as many 
spring pigs as usual. Cream 39 cents, 
eggs 20 cents.—J. EF. Corey. 

Central—Pratt County, May 12.—Since 
April 27 we have had two weeks of good 
weather. Nearly everyone getting his 
oats sowed and a little plowing done. 
Wind and rain storms and cool weather 
this week. Thousands of acres to plow 
yet for corn. A late corn planting is a 
certainty now. No clover and few mead- 
ows.—Robt. M. Walker. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, May 12.— 
Have had a lot of rain this week. Today 
is the first work done in the field this 


13.—We 
in several 
About one- 








Central—Tazewell County, May 9.—The 
weather was ideal the past week, warmer, 
and last night got a fine shower which 
will help the early sowed oats as the 
ground was beaten from the many heavy 
rains. The past week farmers have been 
plowing and getting ready to plant corn, 
A few have begun. Wheat looks spotted; 
some fields were partly winter killed, oth- 
ers were not. A slight increase in the 
number of brood sows, but the pigs saved 
are less than usual.—Wm. J. Hess. 

Southeastern—Wabash County, May 13. 
—Rains and more rain. Fields wet and 
muddy. No corn planted; little plowing 
done. Prospects very gloomy. Little 
stock but plenty of pasture.—X. Y. Z. 

Central—Montgomery County, May 13. 
—The season continues very backward. 
Very heavy rains on the 7th, 8th and 9th. 


No corn planted yet. Some oats to sow 
yet. Very little plowing done yet for 
corn, Many have not started. Seed corn 


not up to average. Fields in many places 
laying full of water. Wheat average. 
Pastures and meadows backward. Small 
tornado on 9th did considerable damage.— 
R. C. GC 


MISSOURI 
Northern—Putnam County, May 13.— 
Roads getting in fair shape. Some corn 
planted; will hit full stride next week if 


it doesn’t rain more. The last week has 
been a good Week for work. Blue grass 
and meadows ire fine. Livestock in good 
shape. Farmers are sending fall pigs to 
market. Market off and then off some 
more. Prospects quite good for a fruit 
crop. lad frost here the night of the 
lith. Eggs 17 cents, cream 388 cents.—A. 


G. Walt. 


KANSAS 


Northern—Smith County, 
have had nice weather for 
past ten days. Listing corn 
All small grain doing fine. 
grass and water so stock are 
Not many little chickens lost. 
light. Corn going higher; selling 
85 cents; wheat $1.20, cream 385 
eges 18 cents.—Harry Saunders. 

Eastern—Linn County, May 9%.—The 
weather here the last week in April was 
good for general farm work, but the first 
week in May was not so good; too much 
rain and not much sunshine. Pastures 
and wheat and oats are all that could be 
asked. There was more corn planted the 
last week in April than the first week in 
May. On account of the weather, lots of 
early planted potatoes rotted.—KE. E. Per- 
rigo. 


May 9.—We 
field work the 
ubout done. 

Plenty of 
gaining, 
Pig crop 
now at 

cents, 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Northeastern—Grand Forks County, 
May 8.—We are 75 miles from Canada and 
30 miles from Minnesota. We are having 
plenty of rain. The fellows on the heavy 
land are having their own troubles to get 
their seeding done. Wheat not all seeded 
yet; will have to stop soon now as it is 
ten days date, The lute spring will mean 
more oats, barley and flax. Not worrying 
about corn yet as we don't have to plant 
it for eight to ten days yet. Some plant- 
ing potatoes. Young pigs not above the 
average. Lambs about normal, Some 
plan to shear sheep next week if weather 
is warm enough. ‘Trees just coming out 
in leaf. Apples not blossomed yet. Al- 
falfa, sweet clover and all grass and hay 
crops looking fine. Best hard wheat $1.28, 
oats 38 cents, flax $2.09, barley 60 cents, 
butterfat 42 eents, eggs 18 cents, pota- 
toes $1.25, land $40 to $60. This is a good 
enough country for a good enough man,— 
J. KE Eastyale. 

MINNESOTA 

Southern—Freeborn County, May 9.—lIt 
is cold and rainy today. Many are just 
finishing seeding. Has been a good de- 


mand for seed oats. Cattle are on pas- 
ture. Roads have been very bad but are 
better now. Co-operative creamery paid 


57 cents for March butterfat. Oats are 39 
cents, eggs 19 cents, hogs $9.25 and veal 
calves $9.—James P. Goslee. 





KENTUCKY 

Northern—Oldham County, May 9.— 
Continual rains have delayed corn plant- 
ing and spring work in general. Some 
early corn has been planted. Oats are do- 
ing well and pastures are good. The or- 
chard grass crop is very weedy, due to 
the wet spring weather. There ts a big 
demand for good bulls of the beef breeds, 
especially from the cotton belt. Cows 
are also selling well. The late frost last 
week did much damage to fruit and gar- 
den crops.—Joseph Gottbrath, 





‘YE VERAL strictly choice young 
registered Percheron Mares 
‘o exchange for Black registered 
Percheron Stallions, coming 
three year olds; want cheice 


colts. 
Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, lowa 










low set beefy bull. These bulls are in splendid con- 
dition and have recently passed we ey test. 
Farm located on. paved highway, U. 8. 75, 11 miles 


from ‘DT 41 
HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 


POLLED SHORTHORES 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 24, 
very outstanding. Neo herd too good for bim. Lord 
Barmpton, anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

m.L. Ryon & Sons, urens, lowa 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Two very choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 months old, of 
best Bcoteh breeding, suitable to head pure-blood 
herds. Alsganumber of good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 

Ss. B. Mudson & Son, Rt. 5, Ruexville, la. 














BEREFORDS. 


HEREFORD CATTLE 


FOR SALE 
We have 200 head of the best Hereford Cattle in 
this part of lewa. Weighing 850 !bs., a!] dehorned and 
well marked. Also 100 steer calves and 9 heifers. 
Want to sell this month. 
J. M. Keck, 





Stockport, lowa 


12 two-year-olds; 
20 Head of Hereford Bulls } fr orc" sits; 
by Bou Blanchard 82d. Good condition. W11l sell 
all to the right man. See them before you buy. 
KR. KE. Matton, Route7 7, Corning, Iowa 


FREDERS 








eee 


Hereford Steers 


Calves, Yearlings and Two's. Wel! marked, 
beef type, showing splendid breeding. Dark reds. 
Most all bunches dehorned. Good stocker order, 
Can show few bunches around 45 to 90 head. Each 
bunch even in size. Also a few bunches Shorthorn 
steers. Will sell your choice of one car load from 
any bunch. Write, stating number and weight you 
prefer, 450 Ibs. to 800 Ibe. 


V.V. Saldwin, Eldon, Wapello Co.lowa 


BOLSTEIRNS. 
An offering of very 


Morningside Holsteins 2) or Ere ny 


Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.57 Ib. 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac, and from dams that aver- 
age from 60 to 70 Ibs. of milk per day. Prices 
reasonable. Herd federal accredited. Address 

Kd. Kensink, (Sioux Co.) BMospers, lowa 
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Hancherdale Polands 


Three gtits bred for May farrow #75 00. Also good 
big growthy fall boars $50.00. One hundred sixty 
spring pigs at weaning time at 625.00; after vaccin- 
ating 635.00. Mi. P. Hancher, Kolfe, lowa. 


Big Type Poland Chinas 


Bpring pigs ready to ship the next two 
months, single or paire—no kin. Noted 
bloodlines, Satisfaction guaranteed 

A. W. Hasse, De Soto, Mo. 


The “Dorr” Fall Boars 
and Bred Gilts 


10 real boars by D.’s Revenue and gilts bred to D.. 
Night Hawk, son of Night Hawk, for Sept. lst litter. 
Menry Derr & Sens, Marcus, iowa 
pase CHINA 

225 Ibs. Cholera immune; Priced right. 
or call Stadler Bros., Chelsea, lowa. 


SPreTTEeED 











fall boars for sale, weigh 
Write 





POLAND.CHINAS. 


ed 





If you want the best im Bpotted Poland China 


BOARS AND GILTS 


dropalineto the **Paramount Herd” and get 
the prices on outstanding individuals, sired by Para- 
mount Liberator, a son of Liberator Giant 

M. ©. NOTZ, R.4 Creston, lowa 


Spotted Armistice 


Fall Boars For Nale 
Also a few gilts to farrow late. 
Cholera !tmmuned and priced right. 
T. mM. BAYDEN, 3 CMESTON, 10WA 


DURCC JERSEYS. 


Duroc Fall Boar Pigs 
Bome outstanding pigs by WILDFIRE 1. first prize 
Des Moines winner. Sire and grandsire of champions. 
68 of his sons are heading purebred berds. Ful! par- 
ticulars on application to 
B. A. Samuelson 4 Gon (Sac Co.) Kiron, ta. 


IF YOU ARE BUYING DUROCS 


for herd improvement, write us your 

needs. Sows for May farrow. 

Also some outstanding fall boars of show 

caliber 
Meee Bros. 


WATCH THE INDEX 


He atred Lucky Strike, the greatest jr. yearling 
io America. Will accept a few choice sows 
to breed for fail litters. Raise a Duroc 
show litter yourself. 
Arlie Anderson, 


BABPSHIRES 














Creston, lowa 





Bloemfiel4d, lowa 
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HAMPSHIRE BREEDING STOCK 


Write us your needs. Visitors 
always welcome. 
BiG FOUR FARMS. Brooklyn, lewa 


YORESHIRES. 


YORKSHIRES 


From «a natienally known herd—carry both quality 
and prestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and @ 
few summer > 
B. F. Davidsen, 








Menlo, iowa 





GUY L. PETTITT, AUCTIONEER 
I sell ee after year for some of the best breeders. 
Write for dates. Bloomfield, lowa. 








TAM WeORTES 





Pig Club pige—a few sows for summer 
Tamworth farrow. Still one good boar to sell. 
3.3.Newlin, )i mi.W. Johnston) Grimes, ia, 
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HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloit 


for engine lubrication of prominent pas- 
senger cars are specified below. 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated 
below, are Mobiloil “E,’’ Mobilow Arctic 
(‘Arc’’), Mobiloil “A,” Mobiloil “BB,” and 
Mobiloil “B.” 


Follow winter recommendations when tem- 
peratures from 32° F (freezing) to o° F (zero) 
prevail. Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloib 
Arctic (except Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mo- 
biloil “E"’), 

If your car is not fisted below see any Mobiloit 
dealer for the comp.ete Chart. It recommends the 
correct grades for all cars, trucks and tractors. 
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A Cole County, Missouri, farmer has a 1o-acte field 
which would not grow clover. Acid phosphate, bone 
meal and other fertilizers were tried without success. 
The county agent was consulted about the troublesome 
field. A test revealed the fact that the land was sour 
and needed 3 tons of crushed limestone per acre. The 
limestone was applied. During the following spring, 
clover was again sown and, for the first time, an excel- 
lent crop resulted. 


Bone meal or acid phosphate may be sufficient treat- 
ment on one field but not on another. Soil conditions 
vary widely. Engines vary widely, too. They vary in 
design, in lubricating systems and in other important 
factors affecting lubrication. Don’t grope in the dark 
after the correct grade of oil. Take advantage of the 
recommendations of the 42 Mobiloil engineers, just as 
you take advantage of the advice of your county agent. 
By following the Mobiloil Chart you obtain an en- 
gineering margin of safety in lubrication. 


2 drops of oil... versus... 3 drops 


2 drops of Gargoyle Mobiloil cost less than 3 drops of ordi- 
nary oil. And 2 drops of Mobiloil frequently lubricate 
longer than 3 drops of ordinary oil. This brings the bill of 
Mobiloil well below the bill for oils selling for less per gallon. 


And other savings usually follow the use of Mobiloil— 
marked reductions in carbon deposits, in overheating, in 
break-downs, and in repairs. Mobiloil has an extra margin 
of safety to meet every engine need. By supplying the most 
economical lubrication, Mobiloil has become the most pop- 
ular oil on farms today. 


call a ell feel Base: If you are interested in the most economical and efficient 
‘NAMES OF . ° ° ° 
PlelElsl#lsl8ls . lubrication, you will be interested in talking wi 
ree FEL ELE; E}E\2|E|2 | Make the chart your guide onarde a d in talking with the 
A/F |a/214/2 14/2 Mobiloil dealer. He has the complete Mobiloil Chart. And 
sick A Arc] A lArc] A lArc] A [Arc he can supply you with the correct grade of Mobiloil for 
adiilac ar BB \Arc | BB |Arc | A jArc] A |Are ‘ 
handler Sp-6 TAT AT dT dela lac yeur car, your truck and your tractor. You will find 
‘ol os re |Arc Are |Are JArc ./Are loi > i< j : ‘a 
“ames Are Arc g ne i a ’ : Mobiloil well worth a special trip to town, if necessary. 
AE ay 5 Me A late] A [Are] A [At Take advantage of the substantial saving on barrel and 
Franklin... |8B| 8B] 88) 88] 88) BB) BB| BB half-barrel orders of Mobiloil. 
Hupmobile. .... A jArc | A jArc] A jArc] A Are. 
MIR. 5 <.550058 A !Arc] A jArc}] A jAre} A |Arc 
ordan 6 ae ‘Are |Arc jArc.|Arc 
mia, Marre re A |JArc} A jArc] A |jAre 
AROOIR. vce eLALTATALATALATAILA 
eee A lArc} A jArc fAre.|Are jAre |Art. 
Se A |Arc} A JjArc] A jArejArc./Are. 
CS A jArc.) A jArc] A |Arc} A /Arc 
dsmobile, ..... A |jArc] A {Arc} A jArc} A |Arc. 
erland. ...... A {Arc A {Are} A jArc] A |Arc. 
pormrd 6. .ccces A |Arc] A jArc] A jArc] AJ A 
S  Besvesed A |Arc} A |Arc] A jArc] A jAre. 
aige....ssee0eee) A JArc} A JArc.jArc.|Are jArc jArc. 
ierce-Arrow.... J AL} AP A|ATALATLALA 
—f . Kaighe 3 4 A JArc. $ ae 4 ~sad An: reg 
tc seetteoes, re re i 
ee GLA lArc| A [Arc  LArc...4...- — 




















VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


MAIN BraNcHES: Aw York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas Gity, Dallas 


Other branches and distributing warchouses throughout the country 
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